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MOST ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN... no matter 
how heavy customer traffic becomes. Because it’s made 
with vinyl, it stays bright and shiny for years with a 
minimum of care. Long-wearing Kentile Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile is greaseproof ...stain-resistant, too. And, because it’s 
tile, it costs less to have installed than flooring in rolls. 


See your Kentile Dealer... he’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


© 1960, Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A 


Now! Sparkling golden beauty .. . at surprising low cost! 


This gift shop floor combines Ermine Gold and Sable Gold Metallic Siyle hentile® Vinyl Ashestos Tile, 
Weth Bright Gold and White Feature Strip. Wall Base is Beige henCove®. Insert is custom-made. 
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THERE’S A KENTILE FLOOR FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS. Not only Vinyl Asbestos but a 
complete choice also in Solid Vinyl for ut 
most luxury, Rubber for comfort underfoot, 
and economical Asphalt Tile. Over 200 colors! 


KENTILE FLOOR 




















To men whose eyes are bright... 


with the vision of years ahead 

























































N= AS NEVER BEFORE, management seeks men who un- 
IN derstand that, while principles may stand firm, old 
routines are no longer good enough. New solutions are 
needed to meet problems occasioned by new conditions. 

There are rich rewards for men who are alert and know!l- 
edgeable enough to handle such problems. 

Business has learned that men of this type can’t be found 
with a calendar. It’s not a matter of age. Some men are 
squared away to tackle the task—eyes bright with the vision 
of years ahead—in their 20's. Others remain boys, still unable 
to face the world’s realities, in their 40’s. 

They choose themselves. 

Wanting the bigger job, daydreaming of the executive 
office, are not enough. The men who qualify for top positions 
are doing something about it. Preparing themselves. 





Fifty Consecutive Years of Successful Operation 

Since its founding in 1909, more than a half million men 
have turned to the Alexander Hamilton Institute for train- 
ing. Stop a moment, and reflect on what that means. 

Proven success, for one thing. No mere advertisement 
can sell something that isn’t there. The most powerful adver- 
tising force of all is what one man candidly tells another; and 
the Institute’s growth is based largely on word-of-mouth 
recommendation. 

Secondly, it means there are Institute-trained men in 
prominent positions all through American industry. They ap- 
preciate what the Institute helped them achieve. But even 
more important, they notice and evaluate what a man is 
doing to help himself and his company. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 

What, exactly, does the Institute offer you? The answers 
to this question are yours for the asking in a fascinating 
booklet called “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

Its 48-pages are packed with facts that may open your 
eyes; glimpses of the broad vistas of the business world, its 
detailed facets drawn together into the integrated picture 
seen only from a management lookout post. It tells how the 
Institute came into being to meet a great and growing need; 
how it functions, with a unique time-tested system of attack- 
ing the real problems of real businesses. 

There is no price tag on this little book. But nothing on 
earth comes free. Its cost to you is the hour it will take you 
to read it and think it through . . . a bargain, indeed, for 
the man with aspirations still unsatisfied. To him we say, 
“Fill out and mail the coupon below; your copy of ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business’ will be mailed to you promptly.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 267, 71 West 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 


In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario 














Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 48-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business. 
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This telephone man may 
hold the key to bigger 


profits for your business! 








He’s your Bell Telephone Communications 


Consultant...trained to help you boost 


efficiency, cut costs and increase sales 


“That sounds like a iarge order.” 


It is—but he’s doing it for firms like yours every day. Tailoring com- 
munications to the exact needs of a business is his specialty. He represents 
the largest, most experienced communications corporation in the world. 


“Will he tell me how to run my business?” 


No—but he’ll show you how practical, up-to-date communications can 
help you run it more efficiently and profitably. He’ll study your business 
operations, the layout of your premises and your present communications. 
Then he’ll make his recommendation. 


“Will he try to sell me more equipment?” 


If you need it—yes. He may end up merely showing you how to use the 
equipment you have to better advantage. But Bell System research has 
produced some outstanding new equipment and systems, such as the 
Call Director telephone shown below. If there’s a place for them in your 
business—if they can definitely improve your operations and your profit 
picture—you’ll want them. 


“How do I arrange a meeting with this man?” 


Just call your Bell Telephone business office and ask for the Communica- 
tions Consultant. He’s ready to visit you at your convenience. 


The Call Director telephone, 

only one of many new, pace-setting 

Bell System developments, offers 
unsurpassed pushbutton flexibility. 

With Bell System intercom, it lets you 
add other people to calls on your line, 
set up telephone conferences, hold calls— 
puts as many as 29 outside, extension 

or intercom lines at your fingertips. 
Thousands of firms already have it. 














Many a going business 


has gone“under the hammer” 


soon after one of its partners died! 


Without a proper plan and special funds, the surviving 
partners and the heirs may lose heavily. Business 
Insurance from New York Life can help prevent such a loss! 


Every member of a business partnership ought to know 
these facts by heart: 

Unless it has been agreed otherwise, the death of a part- 
ner automatically dissolves a partnership. The surviving 
partners then have two choices. They can reorganize— 
often impossible, at best difficult. Or, as many do, they can 
liquidate the assets—often piecemeal and at “sacrifice” 
prices. After paying all debts, they must then divide the 
remaining funds, if any, with the heirs. 

A prosperous partnership need never come to this sad, 
unprofitable end. A business continuation agreement backed 
by Business Insurance from New York Life can 1) assure 


the surviving partners outright ownership of the business, 
and 2) guarantee the heirs a fair price, in cash, for their 
share. 

Insurance for partnerships is only one of many types of 
Business Insurance New York Life offers, including Acci- 
dent & Sickness Plans and all forms of group coverages. 
See your New York Life Agent for details, or write: New 
York Life Insurance Company, Dept. NB-9, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University 
Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE @ylin 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance e Pension Plans 
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p UPTURN COMING. 

That's short-range outlook, prospect 
for remaining months of 1960. 

It could be an upturn of surprising 
dimensions. 

Surprising? 

Yes--in view of recession talk that's 
making the rounds these days. 


Pp HERE'S WHAT TO EXPECT: 

Consumers=-with most cash ever, good 
credit ratings, personal savings--will 
step up their purchases. 

Next three months should see total of at 
least $60 billion retail sales. 

That would be an average of estimated 
$150 million a week more than Christmas 
rush of past year. 


PRUSH TO BUY--if it comes as expected-- 
--will mean biggest Christmas volume. 

It's anticipated that retail volume 
will exceed final three months of past year 
by about $2 billion. 

But remember that past year's final 
quarter was distorted by effects of the 
steel strike. 

This year's final quarter for retail 
sales will exceed two years ago by an 
estimated $4.5 billion. 


PEXPECTED SALES RISE has this economic 
importance: 

It's a reversal from disappointing sum- 
mer volume and could pave the way for new 
business confidence concerning first half 
of 1961. 

Early part of '61 is called nervous 
period for business. 

That's when a growing number of top econ- 
omists fear a Slump will occur. 

Revival of confidence could avert 
business drop. 

One economic forecaster in Washington 
calls situation rolling prosperity. 

His term describes situation wherein 
total output of goods and services does 
not rise significantly--but also does 
Mot fall. 

Hope is that rolling prosperity won't 
change to rolling readjustment. 

In any case=--whether early '6l1 will 
see a creeping rise, economic plateau, 
or rolling readjustment--there's agree- 
ment among many important forecasters 
that final half of '61 will see a new 
rise in economic activity. 





YOU CAN COUNT ON HEARING more and more 





gloom talk in weeks ahead. 

It's widely accepted now that '60 will 
top all previous years. 

What worries a growing number of 
businessmen and forecasters is what will 
happen after Christmas. 

Recession that formerly was predicted 
by some for this year now has been moved 
ahead to next year. 

But not everyone thinks a business dip 
is sure to come. 

Heads of some of America's leading 
companies are optimistic about prospects 
for year ahead. 

That's word from behind closed doors 
of meetings of U. S. company presidents 
at Hamilton, N. Y. 

Look at "Executive Trends" on page 106 
for details presidents discussed. 

Look, too, on page 37 for 
authoritative report by noted economist 
Marcus Nadler. 


BUSINESS WHEELS are not spinning on 
inflation. That's key feature of 
current business situation. 

Look at consumer price index. 

Index is edging up, not bulging. 

It's up six index points in three 
years=--average of two points a year. 

Contrast that with first three years 
of the past decade. 

Index then zoomed nearly 12 per cent 
--annual average increase about twice as 
fast as now. 


LOOK AT WHOLESALE prices. 

They're actually lower today than 12 
months ago. 

Contrast current trends with those of 
early years of past decade. 

Prices then rose more in one year than 
total increase for past three years. 


HERE'S HOW INFLATION devours real 
economic growth: 

Total disposable personal income-- 
money people have to spend or save--is 
now roughly $150 billion a year higher 
than '50. 

But inflation has washed purchasing 
power of more than $50 billion of it 
down the drain. 


TOTAL INCOME TODAY--after personal 
taxes are paid--averages approximately 
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$1,975 for each man, woman, child in 
the nation. 

Expected soon--before year is out--to 
average about $2,000. 

Figure in '50 was $1,369. 

Adjust figures for price change and 
you'll find that more than half the gain 
has been lost through inflation. 


YEARS AHEAD will see ever increasing 
business competition. 

How to keep sales climbing will be a 
principal problem for U. S. industry. 

For guidance in sales planning, the 
editors of NATION'S BUSINESS have 
prepared a new book. 

It's called: 

"Management's Guide to Selling in 
the *G0s.* 

Sample topics: 

Here's look at tomorrow's consumer. 

You can gauge customers’ wants. 

How to price products for profits. 

Get ready for the luxury boom. 

How to build a winning sales team. 

Key to more dynamic selling. 

You can get a copy for $l. Write to 
NATION'S BUSINESS, Suite 306, at 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEXT CAR YOU BUY will cost you more. 

That's prospect despite fact that 
prices of new models are forecast to 
remain about the same. 

Here's why: 

Used-car prices are slipping, may go 
down as much as 15 per cent. 

That means: 

What you pay in addition to your old 
car will be more. 


IMPACT OF COMPACT CARS on gasoline 
taxes is subject of concern in the U. S. 
Treasury. 

Study's being conducted to find out 
long-range changes that might come in 
tax collections as result of economy 
autos. 

Trend that sparks study is this: 

About 22 per cent of this year's total 
car production will be compacts. 

Next year's expected compact volume: 

About 35 per cent of total. 


AUTO INDUSTRY is gearing up to boost 
volume in '‘'6l. 
Expected sales this year: 





Approximately six million U. S.-made 
cars (plus about 500,000 imports). 

Production spurt to get under way soon 
could put '6l sales above ‘60. 

"That's realistic assumption," indus- 
try spokesman tells NATION'S BUSINESS. 

It*s realistic, too, he points out, to 
assume that auto profits will be lower 
in year ahead because of higher volume 
expected for lower-priced economy cars. 


SOME U. S. FOREIGN TRADE officials 
think traditional American drive to sell 
has gone stale. 

Why do they think so? 

Question comes up because thousands of 
business inquiries directed to U. S. 
companies from abroad go unacknowledged 
each year. 

Some American firms are alive to new 
business opportunities in foreign 
countries, but the number who seem 
uninterested shocks U. S. foreign trade 
orficiais. 

Where can a firm interested in doing 
business abroad get information needed 
to get started? 

Government and private sources of 
information are available. 

Principal sources are listed in "Three 
Steps to Profits Abroad," on page 108. 


PB RIDDLE: What costs $52 billion a 
year, involves roughly a fifth of the 
average firm's payroll, keeps growing 
each year, yet few Americans are aware 
of its impact? 

Answer: 

Payment for time not worked, other 
nonwage benefits paid to U. S. workers 
by their employers. 

About a fifth of the average payroll 
is made up of fringe benefits such as 
pensions, insurance, vacation pay, paid 
holidays, and so on. 

These costs are growing faster than 
other wage costs. 

Yet few firms are doing an effective 
job of telling their employes about 
these benefits. 

Here are two suggeStions you'll find 
useful: 

How to get your story across to your 
employes is told on page 78--"Take 
Credit for Hidden Pay." 

National Chamber has new 36-page 
fringe benefits survey of 1,064 firms. 
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It's available for $l a copy. 
Write to Economic Research Dep't. 


ESCALATOR CLAUSES in union contracts 
are going out of fashion. 

Such contract provisions tie wages to 
changes in consumer price index. 

But they lose appeal to union leaders 
and workers when living costs remain 
relatively stable, as in recent months. 

Another factor behind new trend is 
pressure from employers to drop the 
escalators because they contribute to 
inflationary spirals. 

Here's what is happening now: 

Steel industry has put severe 
limitations on escalator provisions. 

So has aluminum industry. 

Railroads, in recent wage settlements, 
dropped cost-of-living provisions. 

In current wage negotiations 
electrical industry has also dropped 
escalator provision in settlement offers 
to various unions. 

Trucking industry, with contracts 
expiring next January, will try to 
eliminate or modify cost-of-living 
agreements. 

In auto industry some companies want 
to shift away from escalator provisions 
when new agreements are Signed in '‘'6l. 

United Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther can be counted on to resist any 
such changes. 

But managements in various industries 
are determined to relieve this pressure 
for inflation and expect most union 
leaders to agree. 

About 3.3 million workers have their 
wages tied to cost of living now. 

Number will be reduced as new 
agreements are reached during months 
ahead. 


PKNOTTY--and interesting--problems will 
come up soon in relation to space. 

Among these will be rights of private 
enterprise to engage in commercial 
ventures in space exploration. 

Questions: 

Can a private firm fire its own rocket 
for commercial purposes--or operate a 
launching service for other private 
interests? 

Will a private company be able to rent 
Space on a government-owned orbiting 
Satellite? 





What are specific commercial opportu- 


nities which space exploration offers? 


To get authoritative views on these 
and other vital questions about space, 
NATION'S BUSINESS went to U. S. space 
chief T. Keith Glennan. 

Answers on page 44. 


PERSONAL SUGGESTION: 

Do your Christmas shopping early. 

Late shoppers are likely to find many 
Stores short on some items. 

That's indicated by analysis of the 
current inventory situation. 

Businessmen, economist points out, 
are holding inventory investment low 
relative to sales and are counting on 
quick deliveries. 

Current sales rate would use up retail 
inventories in approximately 41 days. 

Average inventory in 1957 would have 
been sold off in about 44 days. 

Sales rate in 1953 would have used up 
Stocks on hand in about 48 days. 

Note: Holding smaller inventories 
relative to sales rate is continuation 
of long-term trend made possible by 
stepped up capacity to produce and 
deliver goods quickly. 

COMING: Another government insurance 
dividend. 

Next one, planned for 1961, will total 
about $256 million. 

Payments will go to 5% million 
policyholders. 

Government also expects to pay out 
an eStimated $467 million for death and 
disability. 

Note: For every death and disability 
dollar, living veterans will receive 
55 cents in dividends. 


WATCH FOR TROUBLE in Europe. 

New crisis there could come before 
first snowfall. 

Government's professional intelligence 
staff is concerned about a new buildup 
of Red forces in Berlin, wonder what 
Khrushchev has up his sleeve. 

Fear is that Reds are planning to 
Stir up trouble in Germany while U. S. 
is busy with politics. 

Meanwhile,communists continue moving 
arms into Cuba, plan to expand 
activities in other Latin countries 
as well as Africa. 
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Combine all 
billing and shipping 
forms into one! 


Regardless of how you bill or ship . . . 





whether by rail and truck exclusively, or | 


by parcel post or express, or any combi- 
nation of these . . . Baltimore Business 
Forms will combine all forms into one. 
Invoice, labels, packing slips, accounting 
copies and bills of lading, all to be typed 
at once. 


If you have a combination of rail, truck 
and parcel post, all of the above forms 
should be used except the bills of lading 
... which you don’t have to use for parcel 
post. When bills of lading are needed they 
can be combined in perfect registration 
and all copies can be written at one time. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate these 
quick, easy ways to organize and cut costs 
of your billing and shipping. 

Send for free samples or recommenda- 
tions! At Baltimore Business Forms 
every representative is an experienced 





“system planner,” capable of solving any | 


business form problem. Write today for 


samples or an unbiased recommendation. | 
BALTIMORE BusINEss Fors, INC., 3132 | 
Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Maryland. | 


Baltimore Business Forms, Inc. 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry | 





Z Handyset One-Time 
Carbon Forms 





NCR Forms 
(no carbon required) 





Muiltipie Copy Books 


Counter Registers—Electric 
Pushbutton and Crank Models 
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Business opinion: 





Small business president 
tells tax trouble sequel 


THANKS FOR the fine job you did 
for small business and our company 
in particular in publishing my letter 
to Congressman George P. Miller 
[July]. The letter has brought a 
tremendous response and many 
offers of help. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether 
my trips to Washington have been 
of any value. U. S. Customs is re- 
valuating our old, tattered invoices 
at the highest duty and value allow- 
able and much higher than we orig- 
inally anticipated. We can appear in 
court on appeal. 

I finally met with the Assistant 
U.S. Attorney in San Francisco. He 
asked for more information and 
proof which I am gathering for him 
now. He will predicate any further 
action based on this additional data. 
However, he will not commit him- 
self one way or another. 

BETTY J. REMER 

President 

Hearever Co., Inc. 

Castro Valley, Calif. 
> In a letter to California’s Demo- 
cratic Representative Miller, Mrs. 
Remer told of her struggle to get 
favorable action on U.S. excise tax 
and customs claims against her 
small company. 


Cost of medical care 

One of the matters about which 
public understanding is poor is the 
cost of medical care. Unfortunately, 
NATION’S BUSINESS has contrib- 
uted to the confusion. 

Your August issue states: “Cost 
of medical care pushes consumer 
price index up at zooming rate.” I 
must confess I don’t know what is a 
“zooming” rate but I presume it re- 
lates somehow to a rate of increase 
much faster than that for all con- 
sumer goods and services. Even if 
this were so, the fact is that the 
rise in the cost of medical care has 
had little influence on the rises in 
the consumer price index. 

The relative importance of the 
medical care portion of the CPI, as 
of December 1958, was 5.4 per cent 
with housing and food weighted the 
highest at 32.7 per cent and 28.7 
per cent, respectively. Based on 
these weights, it would require an 
increase of 18.5 per cent in medical 
care prices to raise the CPI one per 


cent. In contrast, a rise of one per 
cent in the CPI would result from 
an advance of only 3.1 per cent in 
the housing component. 

Since 1939 medical care costs 
have had a relative influence of only 
3.2 per cent on the total rise in the 
CPI, compared with 55.5 per cent for 
food and 16.4 per cent for housing. 
Even when the period 1949 to 1959 
is examined—a period when service 
prices rose more rapidly than com- 
modity prices—medical care prices 
influenced the rise in the CPI by 
only 8.5 per cent, compared with 32.6 
per cent for housing and 29.9 per 
cent for food. For these reasons, it 
is difficult for me to understand how 
medical care prices have pushed the 
CPI up at a “zooming rate.” 

The article also purports to report 
the facts by stating ‘““Government’s 
medical cost index is nearly six per 
cent higher than it was 12 months 
ago.” 

The fact is that the medical care 
price index moved from 149.6 in 
April 1959 to 155.5 in April 1960. 
The index, therefore, would be 
higher by 3.9 per cent, not six per 
cent as reported. Apparently the 
writer is ignorant of the difference 
between points of the index number 
and percentages. 

In the following line, our calcu- 
lations indicate that the CPI is up 
1.9 per cent in the past 12 months 
(April 1959 to April 1960) and not 
2.3 per cent. 

When the change in medical care 
prices is computed from i955 to 
April 1960, the increase is 21.5 per 
cent and for all items the increase 
is 10.2 per cent. It is statistically 
hazardous to compute a change in 
price from one time period to an- 
other when the periods are not com- 
parable. For instance, the writer of 
the article used the annual averages 
for 1955 and the monthly averages 
for April 1960, subtraccved to obtain 
his results, and erroneously called 
them percentages. 

In the next paragraph, it is stated 
that in the past 10 years medical 
care costs have gone up 50 per cent 
when, in fact, between 1949 and 
1959 they rose less than 45 per 
cent. Selection of 1949 for compari- 
son biases all service price changes 
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“You can save more than half 
at our newest /ow rates; 
and perhaps even more 
on heavier weights”’ 


—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 


























New low rates apply on a large number of commodities—and sav- 
ings are substantial, up to 60% in some instances. And there's no 
extra charge for door-to-door delivery within published limits. Keep 
this in mind when you're shipping or receiving. Call your local 
Railway Expressman today for details of our Eager-Beaver Service! 


(You get Eager-Beaver Service when you ship Air Express, too!) 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER 00 IT! 
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So the boss turned the other cheek 


(and promptly got it kissed, too) 


THE KISS ON HIS LEFT CHEEK? That came for buying her 
Nu-Kote carbon paper—the original plastic—base carbon 
that gives letter perfect work, produces smudge— 
resistant copies, outlasts other carbons 3 to l, and 
does all jobs with one weight and finish. THE KISS ON 
HIS RIGHT CHEEK? That's because he bought her Nu-Kote 
typewriter ribbon — Nu-Kote is the one ribbon that 
outlasts ordinary ribbons 3 to 1, comes on a universal 
spool for 140 different machines, and has a red por- 
tion which even reproduces in Thermo—Fax and Multilith 
processes. SEND COUPON TODAY! See how good your carbons 
and ribbons can be. 


The sign of an 
outstanding dealer 


*y NU-KOTE 


CARBONS AND RIBBONS 


Dealer Sales Department 
Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 

Send me more information on Nu-Kote ribbons and carbons. Tell me 
the location of my nearest Burroughs M&V dealer. 
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upward since service prices tend to 
increase more slowly than commod- 
ity prices during the primary 
stages of an inflationary phase and 
more rapidly than commodity prices 
toward the latter stages. 

WALTER R. LIVINGSTON 

Research Associate 

American Medical Association 

Chicago, Ill. 
> Mr. Livingston’s figures are cor- 
rect. Medical care constitutes 5.4 
per cent weight in the consumer 
price index, hence influences it less 
than housing and food. Medical cave 
at midyear stood 56.1 index points 
higher than the base period 1947-49 
and the consumer price index was 
26.5 points higher. 


Upgrade the unemployed 

The article, “What Unions Want 
Next”’ [September |, says “The long- 
range union objective is to substi- 
tute a federal system of unemploy- 
ment compensation for the existing 
federal-state program and to protect 
workers against any loss in pay 
while unemployed.” 

Actually, a bill was introduced in 
the 1960 session of the Louisiana 
Legislature to fix unemployment pay 
at $52 per week. Unemployment com- 
pensation, not being subject to with- 
holding, gives the jobless fellow an 
edge over the employed who earns 
$1.30 per hour wage, which adds up 
to $52 a week. His pay is subject to 
the various federal payroll taxes, 
making take-home some $43, if he is 
single. 

People who have a genuine inter- 
est in this country and the initiative 
and hard work that makes it tick 
are going to have to do some real 
thinking to offset the grandoise 
plans now afoot that are not based 
on hard-headed, realistic economics. 

The people who have the genuine 
interest have to come up with a uni- 
fied proposition, based on the simple 
fact that if we are going to advance 
full wages to the unemployed, then 
he is going to have to earn the wages 
in self-advancement, his eight hours 
being spent in the trade school, 
grade school and or higher learning 
facility. 

We underwrite sabbatical leave 
for our school teachers and pro- 
fessors and we should be able to up- 
grade our country by such a pro- 
gram. 

I believe if the labor people have 
a genuine interest, as they should 
have, tremendous help should be 
forthcoming from them, in any pro- 
gram to benefit their people. 

Let’s get a plan that meets the 
four-way test. 

LEWIS S. DOHERTY 


Doherty-Silentaire Co. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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the average cost of moving a ton of freight one mile is six cents 
by truck...twenty-four cents by airplane...and less than a cent 
and a half by efficient, low-cost railroads. 


In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportu- 
nity to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Here’s a 
retirement plan with 
a chance to grow 


WV JHEN you think about what you’re go- 
ing to retire on, you might think of 
this: 


Ownership of stock gives you a chance to | 


build your own retirement plan with a 
chance to grow. 





When you own stock you are, of course, 


part owner of the company. If the com- 
pany’s profit grows, you can share in the 
growth through possible increase in both 
dividends and the value of your stock. 

That’s one reason why in recent years an 
average of 60,000 people a year have be- 
come shareowners for the first time. 


Free booklet 

Many of them got a lot of help from our 
free booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS,” 
which is packed with valuable information. 
You'll find a list of stocks that have paid pro- 
gressively higher dividends in recent years. 
And the records of more than 400 stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend every year from 
25 to 112 years. 


Rules for investing 

When you invest, you’ll want to use 
money not needed for living expenses or 
emergencies. And you’ll want facts—never 
depend on mere tips or rumors. For a com- 
pany may not progress, may even lose ground. 
Stock prices go down as well as up. So get 
experienced advice and help from a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. If you’re careful to select a Member 
Firm, you’ll know that the broker who serves 
you has met the Exchange’s qualifications 
for knowledge and integrity. Be sure to ask 
him also how preferred stocks and bonds 
might fit your circumstances. 

You may be missing opportunities for 
really comfortable retirement if you don’t 
look into investing. Send the coupon and 
we'll be happy to mail you that immensely 
helpful booklet, free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘“‘Yellow Pages.” 














| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- | 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
| New York Stock Exchange, Dept. M-30, | 
| P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. | 
I Please send me, free, “‘DIVIDENDS OVER | 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common | 
stock investment.” 
| Name. | 
| Address. | 
| | 
: | 
Broker, if any 
Cccqg nin cedmnguninenetieienineen: i 
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Congress may cut cost 
of defense paperwork 


CONCERN is growing in Congress 
that Uncle Sam’s ever-expanding 
appetite for reports from business- 
men is damaging defense produc- 
tion and wasting taxpayers’ dollars. 

A House subcommittee on gov- 
ernment statistics already is eyeing 
the problem. House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees, along 
with the House subcommittee that 
handles defense appropriations, are 
likely to take a closer look at the 
share of military outlays eaten up 
by paperwork costs. 

Every business feels the federal 
report pressure, if only at income 
tax time. Few escape without de- 
voting considerable time and man- 
power to other questionnaires, sta- 
tistical summaries or census forms. 

Altogether, more than 4,717 re- 
porting forms have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget for use 
by 60 federal bureaus, services, com- 
missions, administrations, boards 
and other agencies. Some are an- 
nual, others quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, and a few, daily. Nobody 
knows how much reporting the gov- 
ernment does require, but its cost 
to business is estimated at $200 mil- 
lion a year. In addition to the 
formally approved forms, there are 
many others which are not subject 
to review, chiefly because they are 
connected with specific contracts. 

Military activities in particular 
have largely been exempted. Many 
reports required from defense con- 
tractors do not involve the use of 
forms, anyway. The military con- 
tracting officer simply demands all 
the data available on a certain 
phase of a job, or a rundown on its 
progress. 

Congressmen are getting com- 
plaints that this has run up costs 
for both government and business 
through: 


> Waste of manpower in research- 
ing and preparing the reports. 


> Purchase of electronic or other 
data-processing equipment not oth- 
erwise needed. 


> Use of valuable plant space to 
prepare or store reports. 

Many companies decline to take 
on government contracts because of 
the red tape. Others fear that the 
overhead developed at government 
insistence will keep them from com- 
peting in commercial markets. 

Congress is concerned chiefly be- 
cause the government pays most of 
the costs under defense contracts, 
including a substantial part of the 
reporting expenses. A reduction in 
these expenses would result in sav- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. 

“We are getting progressively 
less bang for our buck, and the 
paperwork burden is a contributing 
factor,” one analyst says. 

As an example of the size of the 
problem, the Budget Bureau reports 
that in 1959 there were 5,827,867 
new defense procurement transac- 
tions, involving $16,247,263,000. 
More than half went for weapons 
undreamed of a few years ago. Their 
complexity makes it necessary to 
buy many of these from a single 
source rather than by competitive 
bidding. This increases the pressure 
for detailed reports to make sure 
the money is well spent. 

Contractors have no quarrel with 
this philosophy. The government 
has a right to certain data on mate- 
rial costs, wages, salaries, plant and 
equipment. But many companies 
claim the Defense Department 
wants too much and also does not 
seem to know what it wants. Many 
reports require duplication of data. 
Others demand information not or- 
dinarily kept by business. Some- 
times, different government bodies 
ask for the same records in different 
forms. One may require punch 
cards; another, magnetic tape; a 
third, microfilm. 

The central clearinghouse for in- 
dustry views on government paper- 
work is the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and six other national busi- 
ness organizations. The Council 
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Hardly any group is too small to get msurance 
under The Travelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


ployed in your business—the minimum number varies from state to state—your Travelers Agent 
or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acci- 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. @ Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 


simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 


plan for “Four or More.” TH F TRAVE LE R 
See “THE RIGHT MAN.” star-studded CBS TV spectacular on the color, music, sus- 


pense st Presidential C igns. G J » is M.C., 8:30 P.M., EDT, Oct. 24. A 
pense of past Presidential Campaigns. Garry Moore is M.C., 8:30 P.M., EDT, Oct. 24 Insurance Companies HARTFORD 15. CONN. 








<. * no pipes! 
what kind 
is it, dearie? 





“Land sakes, them Westinghouse people. They’ve hid all the pipes inside!” 


We put the plumbing inside—but that’s not all! This new Westinghouse 
Wall Line Water Cooler looks neater, cleans easier (can’t catch dirt in 
back, either) because it mounts flush against the wall! Another thing you’ll 
like is the extra 4 to 6 inches of usable floor space a Wall Line gives you— 
a bonus you won’t find in any conventional cooler. And with ingenious 
new slip connections, installation is fast, simple, easy on the budget. Sum- 
ming up: there’s a lot more to these great new Wall Line Coolers than meets 
the eye. You can choose from 3 types: on the floor (illustrated), on the wall, or 
in the wali. Why notlet your Westinghouse Distributor tell youall about them? 
You can be sure... . if it’s Westinghouse. 


Please send me more information on your new Westinghouse 
“Wall Line’ Water Coolers. 
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PAPERWORK 


continued 


deals directly with the Budget Bu- 
reau’s Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards, which reviews proposed fed- 
eral forms. While it is allowed to 
present business views on the con- 
tents of a form, the Council often 
is not allowed to challenge the need 
for it. The Budget Bureau, in fact, 
takes the position that it is not 
qualified to rule on the necessity for 
many Defense Department reports. 

Preliminary congressional studies 
of the paperwork problem have been 
conducted by a subcommittee on 
statistics set up by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Rep. John Lesinski, the Michigan 
Democrat who heads the subcom- 
mittee, promises the investigation 
will continue. 

His panel already has come up 
with the recommendation that “‘con- 
sideration be given to incorporating 
the calculation of respondent work- 
load, in man-hours or dollars, into 
the clearance procedure for each 
project. It seems reasonable that a 
data-collection agency give as much 
attention to the cost it is inflicting 
upon the public as to its own direct 
costs. 

“Recognition of such implicit 
costs might, it is believed, auto- 
matically make the review proce- 
dure more conscientious and rigor- 
ous, and might more often lead to a 
search for less expensive ways of 
meeting the needs for information.” 

Budget Bureau officials argue that 
estimating the workload to be 
caused by a report would be ex- 
tremely difficult. An ACFR com- 
mittee that studied the proposal 
agreed, but suggested that business- 
men be asked to note on future re- 
ports the man-hours or dollar costs 
they took to complete. When enough 
of this data was assembled, it could 
be used in calculating the cost of 
proposed reports after that. 

Additional congressional moves 
will be based on the new investiga- 
tions. Here is a preview of some of 
the major complaints the commit- 
tees are likely to hear: 


Manpower waste: Top and mid- 
dle managers of many defense con- 
tractors spend a substantial part of 
their time on government reports. 

Complex reports require trained 
personnel to produce. When his 
normal work force is unable to han- 
dle the volume of paperwork that 
Washington demands, many a con- 
tractor has to hire additional peo- 
ple for this job alone. And _ these 

(continued on page 24) 
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| this office machine 
-| does more jobs 


.| than any other 
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a Here’s a fact we’ll prove in your own office: 

of The versatility of ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copy- 

at ing Machines can’t be matched. We’ll show you 

be copies of business papers made in 4 seconds... 

“4 statements turned out at the rate of 250 an 

al hour... Summed lJabels addressed instantly 

... correspondence answered in seconds. . 
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NEW FEATURES 
NEW ADVANTAGES 


...Now make Armco Steel 
Buildings an even better 
way for you to build 


Get complete facts about how the new Armco Building sizes, designs, and 
special features now solve almost any business building problem. You'll find | 
handsome new flat-roof building designs, greater widths (up to 120 feet 
between supports), new heights, a classic new wall panel, new insulated 
interior wall for all-weather comfort. Use the handy coupon. Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., 7570 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


New steels are 
born at 


Armco 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
7570 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about the NEW LINE of Armco Steel Buildings. | am interested in a build- 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DiviSIONS: Armco Division * Sheffield Division j 
The National Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation | 
Union Wire Rope Corporation | 
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employes are not simply clerks. 
They must be accountants, book- 
keepers, computer operators, cost 
and materials analysts. 

“Many companies have become 
badly overloaded with personnel of 
this type,” one industry spokesman 
says. “Yet, in the long run, their 
jobs are precarious, because, if the 
government work runs out, the com- 
pany would have no use for them.” 


Equipment expense: Processing 
of federal reports requires substan- 
tially more office equipment than 
most companies would need for 
their own record-keeping. In addi- 
tion, federal agencies are installing 
more and more data-processing ma- 
chines that require information in 
such special forms as punch cards, 
punch tape or magnetic tape. The 
contractor must get the devices nec- 
essary to prepare each form. 


There is also a danger that the 


government processing equipment 
itself may increase its appetite for 
forms. Representative Lesinski, rec- 
ognizing this possibility, says: “The 
equipment should not be allowed to 
become gigantic paper mills merely 
because they can process informa- 
tion at terrific speed.” 


Use of space: In addition to the 
space necessary to house the per- 
sonnel and equipment required for 
government reporting, many _busi- 
nessmen must set aside large areas 
for storage of old reports. Much im- 
provement has been made in the 
past few years in eliminating reten- 
tion of old records. But the rules 
are still vague on how long others 
must be kept. 

A recent study by seven repre- 
sentative contractors shows that 
Defense Department use of the 
same standards used by most other 
agencies would result in the imme- 
diate disposition of 78,428 cubic feet, 
or 31 per cent, of the records ana- 
lyzed, at an annual saving of $200,- 
000 to the seven companies. 

Block to diversification: Many 
defense contractors claim that the 
cumulative effect of the personnel, 
record-keeping, equipment, and 
space-use pattern forced on them by 
government would severely restrict 
their competitive effort if they had 
to depend on commercial sales. 
Lessened demand for military air- 
craft already is forcing some firms 
to turn to other products. When 
missile stocks begin to pile up, oth- 


ers may face a similar situation. 
END 
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his 


revolutionary 
new form 


brings you 
operating 
data faster 


Faster reports permit no interruptions in machine runs. 
Moore’s Speediflex removes much of the forms-handling 
trouble that has caused interruption, delay and ‘down time.’ 
It is a new positive control in achieving trouble-free runs, 
simplified handling and, in many cases, savings. 

These benefits are due to a special flex-cut construction 
built into Speediflex. It lets continuous forms flow freely 
and naturally, with no wrinkling or tearing, and without the 
‘tenting’ and ‘peaking’ that cause trouble. Printing in perfect 


Speediflex is a patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc. 


register, on every copy, is possible because there is exact 
part-to-part alignment of parts at the point of writing. 


These are a few of the Speediflex benefits Moore men 
are demonstrating in business offices throughout North 
America. A Moore man will be glad to drop in on you— 
just write the nearest office. 


Build control with MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, Inc. Niagara Roos 
< 


Falls, N. Y. » Denton, Texas * Emeryville, Calif. - Over 300 ga\ 
offices and factories throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Ws 
Cuba, Caribbean and Central America. 
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Moore Speediflex 
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FROM ANY 2-YEAR OLD 40-WATT SYSTEM 





GENERAL@)ELECTRIC 
PREMIUM 3 





New G-E Premium 3 Fluorescents. If your present 40-watt fluorescents are two years 
old or more, you can probably boost your lighting level by 30% to 50% — overnight —without 
spending a single capital expense dollar! How? By replacing them with new General Electric 
Premium 3 Lamps. Fact is, you’d gain at /east as much extra light as your present lamps would 
deliver if they were a foot longer and used a lot more electricity. 


G-E Premium 3 Lamps are new from end to end. New “‘Wattage Miser” Cathodes that cut 
wattage loss ...new, more efficient ‘‘Bonus”’ phosphors... improved gas mixture. And like the 
standard 40-watt fluorescents, the F-40, they operate in starter-type or Rapid Start circuits. 
General Electric Premium 3 Lamps are first to deliver over 3,000 lumens...giving you more light 
at the lowest possible cost. For more information, call your G-E Lamp distributor today—or 
write: General Electric Co., Large Lamp Department C-032, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Ike could win again, 
politicians agree 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER will be 70 this month. 

In these days, of course, there is nothing remark- 
able about a man reaching the Biblical threescore 
and ten. Official Washington abounds with men that 
old or older. Speaker Sam Rayburn, who came to 
Capitol Hill in 1913, is a vigorous 78; Rep. (former 
Speaker) Joseph W. Martin, Jr., is 76; Sen. Carl T. 
Hayden of Arizona, dean of Congress from the stand- 
point of service, is 83, and Sen. Theodore F. Green of 
Rhode Island is a hearty 93. 

Still, President Eisenhower’s seventieth birthday 
on Oct. 14 will be something to shout about. For one 
thing, he will be the first American President to at- 
tain that age while in office. And then there is the 
circumstance that he is where he is in spite of his 
heart attack in 1955, and his subsequent ileitis opera- 
tion and so-called little stroke. 

Only two Presidents have come close to 70 while 
in office—Andrew Jackson, who left the White House 
after two terms at the age of 69 and 354 days, and 
James Buchanan, who finished his one term at the 
age of 69 years and 315 days. 

A number of Presidents have lived to an advanced 
age after leaving the White House. John Adams at- 
tained the age of 90, Thomas Jefferson 83, James 
Madison 85, and John Quincy Adams 80. And, in 
spite of all the talk about the job being a man-killer, 
we now have two former Presidents who still get 
around. Herbert Hoover, our thirty-first President, is 
active at 86, and Harry S. Truman, our thirty-third 
President, is out on the stump at 76. 

President Eisenhower, who calls himself “a tough 
old guy,” has been looking well and telling friends 
that he is feeling well. Obviously he expects to finish 
up his second term and ride down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue with the new President on Jan. 20. 

How has this distinguished cardiac managed to 
bear up so well and keep himself so fit? Golf has had 
something to do with it, and so has obedience to his 
doctor’s orders, especially with respect to mid-day 
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rests and dieting. But there is another explanation, 
one having to do with his philosophy of living. 
“Everybody ought to be happy every day,” he told 
a group of youngsters at the White House in 1956. 
“If you don’t have some fun every day, that day is 
wasted. You have got a long time on this earth. And 
if you will meet your problems as they come up and 
get the satisfaction of a job well done—play hard— 
have fun doing it—be true to your friends—stick with 
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Optimistic President (left) took office in 
1953. Today (right) this mood is undimmed 


them—despise wickedness . . . I think you will have 
a lot of fun every single day. Life ought to be an 
accumulation of happy days.” 

Not many realize it, but when President Eisen- 
hower leaves the White House on Inauguration Day, 
he will be only the second Republican President to 
serve out two terms; the other was Ulysses S. Grant. 
Two other Republicans were re-elected—Abraham 
Lincoln and William McKinley. But both were as- 
sassinated early in their second terms. 

How our thirty-fourth President will be rated by 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 


historians, what his niche as a statesman will be, is 
something for the future to answer. But one thing 
is evident now. He still has a strong hold on the 
hearts of most of his countrymen. 

It is possible, of course, that President Eisen- 
hower’s chief claim to fame will be as a soldier rather 
than as a statesman, as was the case with General 
Grant. Mr. Eisenhower himself says that the peak, the 
climax of his career, was reached on May 8, 1945, 
when the Germans surrendered to him at Rheims, 
France. 

That, he explains, was what he was trained for. 

But surely he would agree that even that VE-Day 
triumph would have been surpassed if he could have 
reached a meaningful understanding with the Soviet 
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Republicans Lincoln, Grant, and McKinley were 
elected twice. Only Grant completed two terms 


Union and laid the basis for a true peace. This was 
the test set for him by Prof. Clinton Rossiter of Cor- 
nell University in his book, ““The American Presi- 
dency.” Said Professor Rossiter as President Ejisen- 
hower was heading into his second term: 

“His influence on history is impossible to predict. 
The one question that history will insist that he an- 
swer successfully before admitting him to immortality 
is this: Can he go on in the next four years to lay a 
solid foundation for several generations of peace? 
If peace does break out and stays with us for many 
years, surely he will be remembered fondly by a 
grateful world.” 

Certainly President Eisenhower has tried, as he 
has put it, to “melt a little of the ice” around Soviet- 
American relations. He has even exposed himself to 
insults and rebuffs. 


S 9 e 


This suggests another question: Is it really fair, 
considering the attitude of the Soviet Union, to set 
such a test for an American Chief Executive at this 
stage of history—that is, to tell him that he can’t hope 
to be listed among our great Presidents unless he 
persuades Russia to do something that Russia obvi- 
ously does not want to do? 

James Forrestal, when he was Secretary of De- 
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fense in the Truman Administration, predicted that 
the Russian leaders would keep the world in a state 
of agitation and turmoil for as far ahead as he could 
foresee. He used to say that Americans would have to 
get used to the idea, and would have to have good 
nerves. His own nerves failed him; he committed 
suicide. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State in the Truman 
Administration, saw the situation just as Mr. For- 
restal did. In 1946 he said: ‘‘We have got to under- 
stand that all our lives the danger, the uncertainty, 
the need for alertness, for effort, for discipline will be 
upon us. It will be hard for us.” 

President Eisenhower doubtless would agree with 
this now, although there were times when he thought 
that the Soviet leaders might come to realize that it 
would be to the advantage of the USSR as well as 
the U. S. A. to end the costly arms race. 

On the whole, President Eisenhower has _ been 
treated gently by his critics, much more gently than 
some of his predecessors. He knows this, and once 
told reporters that President George Washington had 
been dealt with far more brutally than he himself. 
(He must have had in mind President Washington’s 
complaint that he had been treated worse than “a 
common pickpocket.” ) 


The Chief Executive has shrugged off most of the 
criticism aimed at him, as, for example, the cracks 
about his golf-playing. However, he has deeply re- 
sented some of the efforts to belittle him. 

He knows all about the talk that he was a sort of 
figurehead as supreme commander in World War II, 
and that it was really men like Gen. Omar Bradley 
and Gen. George Patton who did the job. He has 
never said anything about this publicly, but he has 
talked enough about it privately to show how it has 
affected him. 

Much of the criticism of Mr. Eisenhower as Presi- 
dent has been along the line that he has delegated 
too much of his work to others. In the 1956 political 
campaign, for example, Adlai E. Stevenson charged 
that he was a buck-passer who had “rejected” the 
responsibility of his office. The soldier-statesman let 
that go. 

Strangely, it was the overzealousness of admirers 
of Vice President Richard M. Nixon that caused the 
President to defend his own conduct in the White 
House. There had been such said, by orators and 
pamphleteers, about how Mr. Nixon was “a full 
participant in the making of national policy” and 
about how he had “intimately shared in the shaping 
of major international decisions.” 

Finally, at a news conference, President Eisen- 
hower spoke out and said that Mr. Nixon had never 
participated in any “decisions,” that the making of 
decisions had to be in “the mind and heart of one 
man’’—the Chief Executive. 

As he approaches his seventieth birthday, President 
Eisenhower has this satisfaction: If it were possible 
under the Constitution, and if he were willing, he 
could win a third term by a landslide. At least that’s 
what many politicians here believe, Democrats as 
well as Republicans. 
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Although the average employee gets 
over $1,000 annually in “fringe” 
benefits, according to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he usually is not 
aware of it. And when management 
tries to tell him, he often is not 
impressed. 

There is one sure-fire way to get your employees to hear 
the facts clearly—and actually like them! It’s a method 
first developed by Equitable back in 1926. It has been 
so successful that today it far outstrips any similar pro- 
gram by any other life insurance organization. 
Equitable has specially trained advisors who do nothing 
but set up programs for companies who want their 
present benefit programs to do the morale-building that 
they were supposed to do in the first place. 

The principle of Equitable’s advisory service is to tell 
each individual employee what he is getting out of 
Social Security, group life insurance, pension plans, 
welfare arrangements, and other company benefits. He 
then understands what management is doing for him, 
and thus appreciates the benefits he enjoys. 


Each emplovee learns where he stands, as far as security 
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is concerned. He learns, too, how he can 
add to his own security program. But 
best of all, he learns it from an “out- 
sider” —from a third man. Companies 
which have tried Equitable’s special 
advisory service range in size from 
fifteen employees to seventy thousand. 
Find out about this service by sending in the coupon 
below. The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, New York ©1960 


Employee Programming Service 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Name 





Please Print 


Company 





Title 





Address 








City, Zone 


County State 





Tune in The Equitable’s Our American Herirace, Friday, October 21, NBC-TY. 








and 5%-mile undersea pipeline 
now protect Los Angeles beaches 
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S% MILE PIPELINE 


The citizens of Los Angeles can enjoy a refreshing 
dip in the cool Pacific waters that lap the city’s 
beaches . . . protected from the danger of water 
pollution by a new multi-million-dollar project. 
Key equipment: Allis-Chalmers giant pumps and 
2,500-horsepower electric motors. The pumps push 
600 million gallons of treated waste water a day 
through a huge 12-ft diameter pipeline 514 miles 


PACIFIC OCEAN 
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out to sea. Contact with sea water, plus normal 
dilution, completely neutralizes the waste and 
eliminates pollution. On this important project, 
Allis-Chalmers also teamed up butterfly valves, 
switchgear, and electrical control . . . provided the 
same caliber of coordinated equipment engineering 
that is available to all communities, large or small. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 
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Military strength 
rests on sound dollars 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


ECONOMICAL GOVERNMENT is not getting much em- 
phasis in the current campaign, neither from the 
presidential candidates nor from most of those seek- 
ing less exalted office. So it is the more fortunate for 
us all that an inexorable pressure in behalf of fiscal 
conservatism is quietly at work beneath the frothy 
political surface. 

This pressure is a consequence of our national 
commitment to a vigorous and cooperative foreign 
policy, which is strongly endorsed by both parties. 
The Democratic platform promises to “identify Amer- 
ican policy with the values and objectives” of “the 
world revolution of rising expectations for a better 
life.” In the same vein the Republican platform 
supports “programs of economic cooperation” on 
which “rest the best hopes of hundreds of millions of 
friendly people for a decent future.” 

Both parties would have done well to add an iden- 
tical footnote to these phrases, admitting that they 
will be worthless unless the strength of the American 
dollar can be sustained. 


Fundamentally, the United States can exert world 
leadership for just one reason: because the noncom- 
munist peoples are willing to hold much of their 
monetary reserves in dollars. 

This is not a result of any particular admiration 
for American ways, but a cold business proposition. 
Foreigners bank dollars here for the same reasons as 
the rest of us: faith in the integrity of financial man- 
agement and the belief, now somewhat shaken, that 
the value of money deposited will not evaporate. 
The chief difference between the foreign and domestic 
depositor is that the latter must stick to the dollar, 
in one form or another, while the former is under no 
such compulsion. He can exchange his money. 

Foreign dollar holdings in this country at present 
total more than $19 billion, of which about one half 
is owned by other free-world governments. These are 
entitled to withdraw their dollar funds in gold. For- 
eign nationals, though unable to make this exchange, 
may, of course, convert to other currencies at their 
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discretion. A flight from the dollar is thus only par- 
tially reflected in diminution of the gold reserve. 
Nevertheless, such a drain has now been continu- 
ously evident for nearly three years. In 1958 the 
Treasury’s gold holdings were depleted by nearly $2.3 
billion. In 1959 the loss was slightly more than $1 
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Of the Treasury's $19 billion in gold, $12 billion is 
a legal reserve held to strengthen our own currency 


billion. This year the rate of withdrawal has slowed 
further but the decrease in the first eight months 
was still close to $500 million. 

At a little less than $19 billion, the Treasury gold 
stock is still enormous. But of this sum some $12 
billion is held in gold as a legal reserve to strengthen 
our own currency. So there is now only about $7 
billion of “free gold” to match potential foreign gov- 
ernmental claims well exceeding this sum. While the 
coverage may still seem adequate it soon will not be, 
if the outflow continues as it has been going. 

Opinions differ on whether the trend will neces- 
sarily force a further official devaluation of the dollar. 
But nobody denies that an enforced reduction of the 
gold coverage, or even the sudden imposition of 
arbitrary measures to prevent it, would be a shock 
to our allies and a cause for rejoicing in Moscow; 
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that is because there can be no reliance on the power 
of our military strength unless there is also faith in 
the financial structure which underpins it. 

It is ironic that our lavish expenditures abroad are 
a major reason for foreign mistrust in the dollar. Its 
current weakness is certainly due in part to the ad- 
verse balance of payments created by Treasury sub- 
sidies to other countries. So far as actual trade is 
concerned, the current balance is favorable to the 
United States, with the value of exports holding a 
comfortable margin over imports for the first nine 
months of this year. This margin, however, is more 
than wiped out by the current mutual security appro- 
priation, envisaging foreign aid payments at the 
fantastic rate of $10 million a day. 

The dollars that we spend so freely abroad have, of 
course, helped to build the huge volume of foreign 
holdings in this country. So long as the dollar is 
stable, and earning a good return here, the foreign 
owner—whether a government or an individual—will 
not lightly disturb his investment. On the other hand, 
these dollars will be disposed of quickly if serious 
doubts as to their future arise. Lately the climate for 
foreign investment here has been favorable, because 
of such factors as mild deflationary tendencies, the 
budget surplus of the past fiscal year, and President 
Eisenhower’s courageous use of the veto to curb loose 
spending. 

During the election campaign, however, apprehen- 
sion as to the future of the dollar seems to have in- 
creased abroad and the rate of the gold outflow has 
accelerated. It is scarcely surprising, in view of the 
threatened resumption of deficit financing which 
neither of the presidential candidates, in contradis- 
tinction to Mr. Eisenhower, is emphasizing as omi- 
nous. 

Also psychologically important to foreign dollar 
owners is the Democratic platform promise of “‘an end 
to the present high-interest, tight-money policy.” 

In European financial papers one can detect an 
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Stable dollars paying a good return are our best 
assurance against further claims on our free gold 
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obvious fear that the present American mood is in- 
flationary. And nothing would pull foreign money 
out of this country more quickly than a combination 
of low interest rates and depreciating dollar value. 

Another important factor in the picture is our abil- 
ity to trade competitively. Governments allied with 
the United States have responded cooperatively to 
diplomatic urgings that restrictions on American ex- 
ports be removed. A favorable upsurge in the trade 
balance has resulted. But this may be only a tempo- 
rary bulge. Certainly no foreign government is going 
to do anything to discourage the efforts of its export- 
ers to penetrate the American market. 

Last year, because of the steel strike, the value of 
these imports temporarily overtook that of our ex- 





Although our exports exceed imports, the gap is 
narrowing and aid payments wipe out the margin 


ports. Whether this will happen again, and for a longer 
time, depends both on the efficiency of foreign com- 
petitors and on the cost of production here. The 
former is certainly increasing. And it is difficult to 
see how our production costs can be held down when 
they are so largely determined by factors which man- 
agement no longer controls. 

It is much easier to write rosy promises into a 
political platform than to fulfill those pledges. To 
transform aspirations into reality is difficult even 
when the means to do so are under one’s own control. 
When others are in a position to frustrate what we 
seek to accomplish, great expectations should be 
severely tempered. 

Yet, one might think, from the election literature 
and speeches, that the will of the majority can be 
made completely effective, no matter what extrava- 
gant form it takes. 

A vigorous and internationally cooperative foreign 
policy is now undoubtedly imperative for the United 
States. But we have still to realize that it cannot 
possibly be achieved unless in conformity with sound 
finance. For that reason, all measures tending to un- 
dermine the dollar, no matter how easily advocated 
now, will simply have to be shelved soon after the 
votes are counted. Then those who have promised 
most will (if elected) be forced to face proportionate 
popular disillusionment. 
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FREE BOOKLET from MONY shows how life insurance 
not only provides protection, but also possesses 
unique and attractive investment features. 


The booklet shows the investment results that have to be obtained 
by people who buy term insurance and then “‘invest the difference”’ 
(in premiums) themselves, if they are to match the performance of 
life insurance, under various conditions. 


Some advantages of life insurance as an investment covered in this 
booklet are: 


1. It promotes regular saving and investment. 

2. Even total disability need not interrupt your investment program. 

3. It assures expert investment management and freedom from 
worry. 

4. The results are guaranteed. 

5. It provides collateral that has a guaranteed value now and in 
the future. 

6. It provides complete liquidity. 

7. It offers guaranteed income payments that you, or your bene- 
ficiaries, cannot outlive, and assures life-long investment 
management. 


Every investor should be familiar with all the facts in MONY’s 
new booklet called, ‘““The Unique Investment Features of Life 
Insurance.” If you would like a free copy, MONY will be happy 
to send you one. 





MONY, Dept. NB-106 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of: ““The Unique 
Investment Features of Life Insurance.” 


Name 








City 


Mores [+ FE New VYor« mony S 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company OF New York, New York, NY 
Sales ond service offices located throughout the United Stotes ond in Canada ne 
For Ute, Accident & Sickness Group Insurance, Pennon », MONT TODAY MEANS MONET TOMORROW! 


Zone. state. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN, 
THE ONLY TRUCK WITH 
COMPACT-ECONOMY? 


We mean that the new Dart 
Pickup is compact in every- 
thing but work capacity. It has 
acompact diet. It handles like 
a compact. The upkeep costs 
are compact. But in the work 
department this baby is a full 
half-ton hauler. It’ll do a 
sleeves-up job of work every 
day, day in and year out. That, 
mister, is what we mean by 
compact-economy. A truck that 
is economy-minded, a tough 
devil of a truck, all truck, all 
work, all the way. 


WILL OUR ENGINE, 

THE NEW SLANT-6, 
ACTUALLY DELIVER 
MORE MILES A GALLON 
THAN COMPETITION? 


There's only one way to answer 
that kind of question, and 
that’s to test the new Dart 
Pickup against its biggest com- 
petition, Ford and Chevrolet. 
That’s just what we did. 
Result? Time after time the 
new Slant-6, overhead valve, 
225-cubic-inch engine came 





ovt ahead on actual miles- 
per-gallon. 


As for the engine itself, it is 
slanted 30 degrees from the 
vertical. This makes possible 
highly efficient manifolding, 
both intake and exhaust. Also 
gives you plenty of underhood 
work room which, by the way, 
you'll seldom need. This new 
engine of ours is a mighty 
tough customer. 


Mounted on the engine, as 
standard equipment, is an alter- 
nating current generator. It 
will charge the battery even at 
idle. Because the battery is 
more fully charged, more of 
the time, it will last longer. 
Small thing? Maybe. But it 


Saves you money. 











You'll be interested to know 
that many of the engine parts 
are aluminum. Things like the 
water and oil pump housing, 
the distributor case. Extensive 
use of aluminum means less 
dead weight. More payload. 
More compact-economy! 


IS IT TRUE THAT THIS 
TRUCK IS NEW DOWN 
TO THE WHEEL STUDS? 


Take a look at the picture 
above. It’s unretouched, by the 
way. See anything familiar? 
You bet you don’t. This one is 
all-out new. Not new, mind 
you, for the sake of newness, 
but functionally new. New cab, 
new body. New, easier clutch- 
ing, and shifting, and handling. 
As a matter of fact this Dart 
Pickup of ours even has a new 
soft sound. Wait’ll you’ve had 
one on the job. You'll agree it’s 
a great new way to work. 


WHAT’S THIS | HEAR 
ABOUT A NEW THING 
CALLED “SEDAN RIDE”? 


You know how a truck ride 
used to be. Not very pleasant. 
Well, this year Dodge has done 
something about it, with a 
virtually service-free suspen- 
sion system that takes the 
“truck” right out of truck ride. 
A side benefit of this new sus- 


pension is that front tires don’t 
pay the penalty for your pleas- 
ant ride. You get every mile 
of rubber you paid for. 
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Sure! You ought to know about 
the 1961 Dodge conventional 
and cab forward models, the 
four-wheel drive series, door- 
to-door jobs, the school bus 
chassis. There’s Six and V8 
gasoline power. There’s Cum- 
mins diesel power. There’s a 
weight spread of 4250 lbs. 
GVW to 76,800 lbs. GCW. 


OK, NOW HOW DO THE 
PRICES STACK UP? 


The new Dart Pickup and the 
1961 Dodge line of trucks are 
priced to compete with every 
truck coming or going. And a 
Dodge truck will skin the pants 
off any truck for muscle, hustle 
and money-saving ways. You 
can depend on it! 


SEE THE DART PICKUP 











EVERYWHERE 


ACME VISIBLE EARNS 35% RETURN ON ITS 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., of Crozet, 
Virginia, is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of visible records systems. 
And because it is also one of the fast- 
est-growing, the need for increased 
production is a continuing problem. 


Ten years ago the company believed 
it had found a solution. Facilities were 
moved from Chicago into a new plant 
in the Shenandoah country. But the 
gain was short-lived. A few years later 
sales again were pushing capacity. 

This time management decided that 
an increase in the productivity of its 
500 workers might accomplish as 
much as further plant expansion. So 
a Carrier air conditioning system was 
installed in 1957. Results have far 
exceeded the most optimistic hope. 


The increase in Acme work output 


during summer months has been so 
great that annual production was 
boosted 6.6% —over four times the 
1.5% increase normally required to 
make air conditioning pay off. And 
the return on the investment has been 
even more spectacular. 


According to Acme, its air condi- 
tioning is earning a 35% annual re- 
turn—or enough to pay back the cost 
of the system in less than three years! 


There have been other production 
bonuses, too. Humidity control has 
eliminated paper stock edge curl. 
There is less rusting of unfinished 
metal sheets. And bonded wood-and- 
paper products—once made in winter 
only—can be produced year round. 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier year-round air condition- 


ing is paying similar dividends which, 
significantly, do not vary greatly as 
the result of geographical location or 
the type of products manufactured. 


The most important of several fac- 
tors that determine the profitability of 
industrial air conditioning is the den- 
sity of workers in a plant or plant area. 
Where the number of square feet per 
worker is low, the return on the air 
conditioning investment will invari- 


ably be high. 


There are other yardsticks, too—all 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” which 
we will send to you without obligation. 

Write for this booklet today. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, 
New York. In Canada: Carrier Air 
Conditioning Ltd., Toronto. 
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A noted analyst of economic trends 
forecasts future course of business 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY is likely to 
remain at about its present level 
for the next several weeks and then 
begin a moderate recovery which 
should continue during the early 
months of 1961. 

There are no forces operating in 
the economy now that indicate a 
sharp upswing. But neither are 
there forces that would lead to a 
serious recession. There are some 
uncertainties: the political cam- 
paign; the international situation; 
the movement of the stock market. 

On further analysis, however, 
these uncertainties—although they 
must be kept in mind—do not loom 
so large. 

Platforms and campaign state- 
ments aside, both parties must con- 
sider the economic facts of life. 
Political leaders know that the bal- 
ance of payments of the U.S. con- 
tinues unfavorable. U. S. investment 
and purchases abroad are greater 
than investment and purchases by 
foreigners in the U.S. People of 
other lands own more than $16 bil- 
lion of short-term dollar assets in 
the U.S. So long as confidence in 
the dollar exists, foreigners will not 
only maintain but will increase 
these assets. 

If, however, confidence in the dol- 
lar should be undermined by a per- 





The author, a professor of finance at 
the New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
is a well known consultant and 
authority on business finance. 


BY MARCUS NADLER 


sisting balance of payments deficit 
and by inflationary monetary and 
fiscal policies, a large outflow of 
gold could occur. This could happen 
if foreign investors demanded gold 
for their short-term assets. 

Under these circumstances, gov- 
ernment would have to reverse the 
inflationary policies—or the dollar 
would have to be devalued. No re- 
sponsible leader would contemplate 
the latter, for it could undermine 
the prestige of the U.S. through- 
out the world and give Russia one 
of its greatest victories of the cold 
war. 

One may conclude, therefore, that 
the integrity of the dollar must 
be a major objective, regardless of 
the Administration in power. 

The international situation must 
be viewed in the light of the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

There will be no major war. 

At the same time, establishment 
of normal relations with the Soviet 
Union is imprebable. 

The cold war will continue. Con- 
sequently, defense expenditures will 
not only continue large but will be 
increased. 

What the stock market will do is 
impossible to say. Prices of many 
stocks have risen far beyond levels 
warranted by present or indicated 
future earnings. Many corporations 
find themselves in a profit squeeze. 
Despite over-all expansion in the 
economy, profits during the first half 
of the year were below those of a 
year ago, with the second quarter 


showing a particularly large lag. 
Costs of production are rising, but 
competition makes it impossible to 
shift the increased costs to the con- 
sumer. In addition, there seems to 
be a general reappraisal of the 
price-earnings ratios which have 
risen sharply in the past few years. 
Further readjustment in the stock 
market, therefore, seems likely. 
These uncertainties will continue 
to influence business activity. Yet 
business in general will be domi- 
nated by the underlying economic 
forces operating in the economy. 
An analysis of these forces will give 
us an idea of what lies ahead. 
Economic conditions in the 
United States are governed by: 


> Spending by individuals. 
> Spending by business. 

> Spending by government. 
> Other forces. 


Let’s examine each of these in 
turn. 


Individuals 


Personal consumption expendi- 
tures constitute by far the largest 
segment of the economy. During 
the first half of 1960 these expendi- 
tures were at the rate of $326 bil- 
lion annually, compared with $310 
billion during the first half of 1959. 

This spending depends primarily 
on disposable personal income 
which, in turn, is determined large- 
ly by the status of employment. 
Total employment in mid-August 
stood at 68.3 million and dispos- 
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able income has been rising steadi- 
ly. Wages are high and still increas- 
ing, although in July the factory 
workweek was slightly less than a 
year ago. 

Unemployment, however, is also 
considerable. In mid-August it stood 
at four million, or 5.2 per cent of 
the civilian labor force. 

In part this reflects the effects 
of mechanization and automation, 
which sometimes lead to temporary 
technological unemployment. In 
part it is due to weakness in some 
industries, such as steel, coal and 
certain consumer lines. Finally, it 
is the result of the continuing shift 
of people from the farms to the 
cities—a trend which swells the 
ranks of unskilled workers. 

The labor force is increasing 
rather rapidly and will continue to 
increase. Unemployment, therefore, 
will continue to be a problem dur- 
ing the next 12 months. 

With these facts before us, let’s 
consider the likely trend in con- 
sumer spending. This is of three 
general types: 


Nondurable goods: Spending for 
nondurable goods, such as food, is 
not greatly affected by business 
activity. It reflects primarily the 
growth of the. population and the 
general rise in living standards. It 
rarely declines even in periods of 
considerable unemployment. We 
may take for granted that this 
spending will be higher in 1960 and 
the first half of 1961 than in 1959. 


Services: Expenditures have in- 
creased consistently and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Durable goods: Personal con- 
sumption spending for durable 
goods, such as automobiles, is more 
greatly influenced by business ac- 
tivity, the status of employment 
and the individual’s attitude with 
regard to the economic outlook. 

The output of durable consumer 
goods is lagging and inventories are 
high. Although not up to expecta- 
tions, 1960 promises to be a good 
auto year. Recent surveys indicate 
that consumer buying plans for 
other durable goods in the next few 
months are on the downward side. 
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Thus it appears that any improve- 
ment in this sector in the next year 
is bound to be moderate. 

On balance, one may expect that 
total personal consumption expen- 
ditures will continue to increase 
moderately. This will be an im- 
portant factor in maintaining the 
economy at a high level. The only 
element of uncertainty is in durable 
consumer goods. Output and sale 
of these will depend in some meas- 
ure on the willingness of buyers to 
increase their indebtedness. But 
consumer credit is at a high level 
and the ratio of repayments to dis- 
posable personal income is increas- 
ing. 


Business investment 


This is the most volatile sector of 
the economy and developments in 
it will determine to a considerable 
extent the trend of business during 
the next 12 months. The sector is 
composed of three elements: con- 
struction, new plant equipment, and 
business inventories. 

Total new construction in the 
second quarter of 1960 was at an 
annual rate of $40.3 billion, com- 
pared with $40.8 billion during the 
first quarter and $41.3 billion a year 
before. Most of the decline was in 
nonfarm residential building, which 
dropped to an annual rate of $21.1 
billion in the second quarter of 
1960, against $23.5 billion in the 
second quarter of 1959. 

The decrease in housing starts 
reflects primarily the shortage of 
mortgage money. In recent months, 
however, mortgage money has be- 
come easier. This trend may be ex- 
pected to continue during the next 
few months, mirroring the general 
easing in the money and bond mar- 
kets. Recent actions of the Federal 
Reserve system will further ease 
the money market and have a favor- 
able effect on home building. Hous- 
ing starts should begin to increase 
in the near future and in the first 
half of 1961 should be at a higher 
level than during the current year. 

Commercial, industrial, and other 
construction in general reached an 
annual rate of $19.2 billion in the 
second quarter of 1960, compared 





with $17.8 billion during the same 
quarter last year. Further improve- 
ment is to be expected and the 
construction industry should there- 
fore contribute to a moderate im- 
provement in business activity dur- 
ing the next few months. 


New equipment: Spending by 
business for new equipment during 
the second quarter of 1960 reached 
an annual rate of $29.2 billion, com- 
pared with $26.1 billion during the 
same period a year ago. This trend 
should continue. Spending for new 
plant and equipment during 1960 is 
estimated at about 12 per cent 
larger than a year ago. In view of 
reduced profit margins and the less 
favorable outlook for business, this 
estimate may be too optimistic but, 
in any event, capital outlays by 
companies during the next 12 
months should be higher than dur- 
ing the past year. 


Inventories: The most difficult 
item to appraise is the movement 
of business inventories. During the 
first quarter of 1960, inventories 
were accumulated at an annual rate 
of $11.4 billion, but in the second 
quarter the rate of increase fell to 
only $5.3 billion. This partly ex- 
plains the failure of industrial out- 
put to show any upward trend dur- 
ing the first seven months of the 
year. 

Since unfilled orders have de- 
clined, it is evident that efforts will 
be made to reduce inventories, and 
this may lead to a temporary cut- 
back in production schedules. To- 
ward the end of the year one may 
expect inventory building to start 
again, though at a lesser rate than 
in 1959. 

On the whole, however, private 
investment should contribute some- 
what to an improvement of business 
activity toward the end of 1960. 


Government spending 


During the first half of 1960 fed- 
eral expenditures tended to decline, 
due primarily to a drop in defense 
outlays. However, irrespective of 
the outcome of the election, total 
federal spending for goods and serv- 
ices will rise. Defense expenditures 
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will probably increase, reflecting the 
mounting international tensions. 
Congress has already voted higher 
salaries for certain government em- 
ployes. Larger outlays for public 
works, notably highways, as well as 
for certain public services, are also 
probable. 

Expenditures of state and local 
governments have increased con- 
sistently since World War II, and 
the end is not in sight. 

So, it is evident that the total 
value of goods and services bought 
by federal, state and local govern- 
ments during the next 12 months 
will be higher than during the past 
year. This will stimulate business 
activity. 


Other forces 


In addition to the basic factors 
already cited, there are other signs 
which point to a moderate business 
upturn. 

U. S. exports have increased 
sharply. Since the industrial coun- 
tries of Western Europe and Japan 
are still booming, one may expect 
continued heavy shipments of Amer- 
ican products to these areas. The 
moderate improvement taking place 
in Latin America also indicates 
somewhat larger exports to that part 
of the world. 

Farm income is also rising. Farm 
operators’ net income, excluding 
net change in inventories, totaled 
$11.8 billion during the second 
quarter of 1960, at a seasonally ad- 
justed «annual rate, compared to 
$10.2 billion in the first quarter. Fa- 
vorable weather conditions through- 
out the country would indicate a 
further improvement in farm in- 
come irrespective of any measures 
that may be taken by the govern- 
ment. 

Money rates have declined and 
the availability of bank credit is 
rising. 

Easier money is likely to have a 
favorable effect on home starts and 
should also stimulate public works 
construction as well as_ capital 
spending by corporations. 

In view of the international finan- 
cial position of the U. S. and the 
restoration of the international 


money market, a return to the ex- 
tremely low interest rates of 1957- 
58 is highly unlikely. However, so 
long as unemployment is relatively 
high, industry is operating below 
capacity and wholesale prices re- 
main relatively stable, the Federal 
Reserve authorities will follow a 
policy of credit ease in order to 
stimulate economic activity and 
growth. 

Barring unforeseen contingencies, 
one may expect that money market 
conditions during the next 12 
months will be substantially easier 
than those that prevailed through- 
out 1959. 

From all this we can conclude 
that, although the overoptimistic 
predictions made early this year 
with regard to business activity in 


1960 have not materialized, there 
are no basic maladjustments and 
the economy as a whole is sound. 

The weak spots are concentrated 
primarily in the durable goods in- 
dustries, notably home appliances, 
and in home construction. This, in 
turn, reflects the low rate of activity 
in steel, coal and a few other in- 
dustries. 

What influence international de- 
velopments and the outcome of the 
election will have on business senti- 
ment and activity cannot be predict- 
ed. However, massive government 
intervention and measures which 
would undermine confidence in the 
dollar, although they could lead to 
a temporary upswing in business ac- 
tivity, would lay the foundation for 
serious difficulties later on. END 





Keeping our dollar sound must be a major goal 
of government, no matter who wins the election 
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KEYS TO EXECUTIVE SUCCESS 
Beginning a four-part series 


YOUR FUTURE will be determined in large measure by how skill- 
fully you perform as a business executive. 

In no period in our history has the nation needed skilled executives 
as it does today. 

We have just stepped over the threshold of an excitingly new, in- 
tensely competitive and bewilderingly complex era—a time in which the 
success or failure of entire industries will turn on the degree of drive, 
imagination, skill and knowledge which the leaders of those industries 
bring to bear on the problems they will encounter. 

That’s where you, as an individual manager, come into the picture. 

In common with all executives, you face the fundamental challenge of 
succeeding or failing. To succeed, you need sound skill in decision- 
making; you must make effective and responsible use of your power as 
an executive; you must provide the leadership drive necessary to carry 
yourself and your organization forward. 

To provide its readers with useful insights into the varied skills and 
environment of the business executive, NATION’S BUSINESS called 
on two highly qualified observers of the business scene. It asked them to 
analyze the realities of executive life, and to forecast the needs of a de- 
manding future. 

The two authorities are Drs. David G. Moore and Eugene E. Jen- | 
nings. Both are members of the faculty of Michigan State University 





in East Lansing, Mich. Dr. Moore, a sociologist, has had extensive con- 
tact with businessmen as a consultant and adviser. Many regard him as ; 
the country’s foremost authority on executive development. ‘ 
Dr. Jennings is an associate professor in the Graduate School of Busi- ( 
ness Administration at Michigan State. A psychologist and frequent lec- 4 
turer before management groups, he is the author of a current book, “‘An 
Anatomy of Leadership,” published by Harper & Bros. g 
In this issue, Dr. Moore discusses executive success and failure, the 
first in a series of articles. In next month’s NATION’S BUSINESS, Dr. : 
b a Moore will examine “The Executive as a Decision-Maker.” In subse- n 
quent issues, Dr. Jennings will round out the series with articles on : 
“The Nature and Uses of Executive Power” and “America’s Need for d 
Business Leadership.” , 
to 
SELATAN AIRY 8 RE PRIEST IS io HSS RAE ST 2 ASE I EN ENT of 
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WHY SOME WIN, OTHERS LOSE 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? Each of us probably has a dif- 
ferent idea of what success and failure represent. 

But every society has certain accepted notions of 
success. The character of a people, of a nation, can be 
assessed by examining its notions of success. Who are 
the successful ones? How did they get there? How do 
they behave once they arrive? Success in any society, 
therefore, is best defined in terms of what getting 
ahead means in that society. 

With a few exceptions, most Americans search for 
success in organizations of one kind or another. 

Organizations have dominated America since be- 
fore the turn of the century. If you sometimes feel 
you would like to eliminate them, remember you will 
have to go back to the uncomplicated, bucolic ways 
of our ancestors. 

Organizations are here to stay. They must be taken 
into consideration in examining human behavior in 
modern society. 

Organizations have certain characteristics which 
largely determine who will get ahead and how. These 
characteristics are interrelated and overlapping. Some 
of the most important are: 


1. Organizations are geared for action. They have 
definite goals. 


2. There is, accordingly, a heavy emphasis on tan- 
gible achievements. 


3. Organizations are practical; action must take 
place here and now. Circumstances about which noth- 
ing can be done must be ruled out. This does not 
mean that the future cannot be considered nor com- 
plications viewed; but, at the point of decision, these 
must be focused and narrowed so that action can be 
determined. 


4. Organizations tend to be conservative. They are 
keenly aware of the expenditure of resources required 
to take action, particularly extended action. Notions 
of efficiency and conservation thus become important. 
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5. Organizations tend to be highly disciplined. In- 
dividual efforts are directed to the accomplishment 
of over-all aims involving only indirect personal sat- 
isfactions for most participants. Work is channeled 
and sustained at a high and constant level. 


6. There is a genuine effort to relate means to ends 
in a logical, effective way. The action taken must be 
justified by reasons. The reasons may be right or 
wrong, but the arguments must seem sound and ac- 
ceptable. 


7. The over-all purposes of organizations are gen- 
erally limited. In this lies their great strength, since 
they are able to focus enormous technical and human 
resources on narrow ends and thus overcome difficult 
obstacles by sheer concentration of effort. 

8. The over-all tasks of the organization are typi- 
cally broken down into subsidiary tasks so that in- 
dividual functions become narrow, highly specialized, 
and concentrated. 

9. Coordination of these many diverse activities 
becomes a problem. 


10. There is a hierarchy of control and authority 
in organizations. The organization is typically pyram- 
idal. Control is achieved through a downward flow of 
rewards, punishments, and communications. Thus, a 
system of higher and lower authority, and of status, 
develops. Individuals within the system think in 
terms of superiors, peers, and subordinates with many 
areas of ambiguity. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, but it does 
spell out some of the major features. The man who 
gets ahead in such organizations is one who can func- 
tion effectively within their framework and their 
system of values. He must adjust readily to the needs 
and demands of the organization and also make its 
essential characteristics an integral part of his own 
personality. 

Who, then, is successful (continued on page 48) 
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Modern salesmen must have these skills 
if they expect to achieve profitable sales 


THE JOB OF THE SALESMAN is changing. In an era 
when all forms oi selling are on the rise, his role, far 
from declining, is becoming more important. 

No longer are persuasion, personality and product 
emphasis the only keys to success. The salesman not 
only serves as a marketing counselor in a day when 
marketing-mindedness is a prime business asset, but 
takes on a much broader function. He advises his 
customers on new products, production costs, dis- 
tribution problems and engineering. He becomes a 
business counselor. 

In the course of it all, he comes to represent the 
very personality of his company. 

The first job of today’s salesman is to know the 
customer’s business, to calculate the customer’s best 
chance of success and then to help him achieve it by 
the most effective means. 

“He has to dream along with the customer,” is the 
way Henry C. L. Johnson, marketing director of Lip- 
pincott and Margulies, sums it up. 

Other sales leaders agree. 

“You still teach salesmanship but not just per- 
suasion,” says Edward Reynolds, director of market- 
ing for the American Management Association. 

“Although a logical sequence of reasoning to help 
the customer make up his mind—along with a good 
sales close—are still indispensable elements in the 
sales repertoire, too much persuasion may actually 
arouse distrust.” 

“The salesman is the customer’s representative in 
the office of his company rather than his company’s 
representative to the customer,” says George Butler, 
of the management consulting firm, St. Thomas Asso- 
ciates. ““He’ll argue the customer’s case in company 
circles even when it seems to the company’s dis- 
advantage.” 

“Companies today are trying to put out repre- 
sentatives equipped to understand and analyze the 
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customer’s needs and then interpret them back to the 
company,” says Donald Hooper, director of market 
planning for Westinghouse. “It is the job of these 
representatives to know more about the customer’s 
business, in many respects, than the customer does 
himself. The idea is to be able to tell the customer 
how to make money. 

“In the old days, the salesman sold products. Now 
he sells functions and services. As a result, we, like 
many another company, are changing from a product- 
oriented to a function-oriented organization. This re- 
quires great flexibility because new products are 
constantly coming out of research laboratories and 
new techniques are being evolved which make it pos- 
sible to solve problems in new ways. As a result, 
everybody—particularly the salesman—must be more 
alert, eager to learn and excited about new things.” 
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To help their customers step up profits, some pro- 
ducers of industrial supplies show their manufacturer- 
customers how to reduce costs on the production 
line. Others are supplying major assistance in product 
development. One large food company is using the 
results of nationwide marketing tests to help retailers 
increase productivity of shelf space. 

All these changes and others have come about with 
a metamorphosis in the market which springs from 
such factors as: 
> Increasing complexity of products. 
> Urgent need for cost reduction. 
> Higher service requirements. 
> Changing patterns of distribution. 
> Changing nature of competition. 

One sales manager who is vitally affected by new 
materials and technologies is Walter Brunauer, of the 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 

“With us, competition gets more and more compli- 
cated,” he says. “It used to be paper versus glass, 
then paper versus paper. Then plastics and metal 
came in. Now we have our own plastics plant, so we 
can use paper and plastics in any desired combination. 
As a result, we have four distinct selling organiza- 
tions going after four different kinds of trade. 

“In the face of all this, a salesman has to meet all 
kinds of new conditions; he has to keep in touch with 
customers, the home office and all the new develop- 
ments in the trades, and do it faster. 

“It puts a big burden on communications. Compa- 
nies must get out more bulletins, hold more meetings 
and use every device they can to keep the salesman 
informed. Some sales departments are putting in 
communications coordinators—usually called commu- 
nications managers—who see that everyone connected 
with the operation gets all the information he needs. 
Communications managers usually don’t originate the 
communications but see that they keep moving and 
remain understandable. 

“But the biggest burden is still on the salesman. 
He must read, apply, study and observe constantly. 
If he doesn’t, he’s lost.” 

Another means of communication, generally known 
as “packaged salesmanship,” is coming into increas- 
ing use to bring about a closer relationship between 
manufacturer, distributor and retail organizations. 
Many manufacturers are applying it to bolster sales- 
manship on retail floors. The sales talk is wrapped 
up in the product itself. It may be a floor sample, a 
miniature model, a cardboard reproduction—some- 
times called “cardboard engineering.” 

Packaged salesmanship is being produced by a 
number of new consulting firms. 

“While such models are used primarily on the retail 
floor they are also adaptable as training devices,” 
says Paul Bolduc, vice president of Carter & Galan- 
tin, Inc., one of these consulting firms. “More than 
this, they are used as a means of communication, not 
only throughout the company but also from manu- 
facturer to distributor to dealer.” 

Models may be supplemented by other communica- 
tion devices. For example, a manufacturer may pre- 
sent the officials of his distributor companies with a 
kit including a sound (continued on page 117) 
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The salesman has become 
customer’s representative 

in his own firm, rather 

than the company’s repre- 
sentative to the customer... 


Where he once sold 
products, the salesman 
now sells functions 
and services... 
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WILL USE OUTER SPACE 


Government’s top space 
administrator answers 


vital questions in this 


Nation’s Business interview 






































CARL PURCELL 


COMMERCIAL USES of space are 
coming sooner than scientists dared 
expect even a few months ago. 

Weather forecasting based on 
photographs made by satellites high 
in the sky promises broad benefits 
in the near future. 

The practicality of bouncing 
transcontinental telephone calls off 
huge, orbiting balloons has already 
been demonstrated. Other possibili- 
ties will quickly follow. 

So far, all the nation’s nonmili- 
tary space projects have been con- 
trolled by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, drawing 
upon private industry for develop- 
ment and production of most of the 
rockets it calls launch vehicles and 
the instrument-packed _ satellites 
which they put into orbit. 

Private industry now wants to 
pursue its own projects. The Bell 
Telephone system has formally re- 
quested authority to conduct world- 
wide communications using satel- 
lites. Other concerns are studying 
the feasibility of space ventures. 
Commercial development of space 
depends largely on the government’s 
attitude toward industrial partici- 
pation. 

To get the present thinking on 
this question, NATION’S BUSINESS 
editors interviewed T. Keith Glen- 
nan, who has headed NASA since it 
was established two years ago. Be- 
fore that, he served as a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Science Foundation 
and as director of the Navy’s Un- 
derwater Sound Laboratories dur- 
ing World War II. Since 1947, he 
has been president of Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
top engineering school. 

Dr. Glennan speaks out on 
the need to recognize that private 
industry has a proper role in space 
development, subject to some sort 
of federal regulation. He discloses 
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for the first time that his agency 
may hand Congress proposals to 
carry out this philosophy. 

Here are his views: 


When the first commercial space proj- 
ects become possible, will competi- 
tive enterprise be allowed there, or will 
space remain a government monop- 
oly? 

This is going to call for develop- 
ment of an interesting bit of public 
policy, since it is hardly conceiva- 
ble that anyone would be permitted 
to fire a rocket at will—to launch 
it into orbit—without some licensing 
or other regulatory arrangement. 

For example, the division of re- 
sponsibility and authority between 
the government and a private in- 
dustrial organization for research, 
development and operations in the 
communications business, where 
satellites are to be involved, is not 
fully clear. 

It is my conviction, however, that 
privately owned and operated—gov- 
ernment regulated—communications 
systems utilizing satellite techniques 
are to be preferred over govern- 
ment operation. 

I suspect the next Congress may 
have some problems to deal with in 
this area. 


Will NASA offer any proposals? 


We might suggest legislation. We 
are making continuous studies, at- 
tempting to identify the public pol- 
icy questions and the operating 
policy questions. We have also spon- 
sored studies by others, to get as 
unbiased and objective a view of 
these questions as we can. 

I hope that before the end of this 
year we can make reports on all 
these studies. 


What are the first commercial uses 
of space that private companies might 
undertake? 

I would say that civil communi- 
cations, which has always been a 
private activity, will continue to be 
one. 

I think it’s possible, although per- 
haps remote, that ultimately a com- 
pany might operate a launching 
service. 

It might provide a package deal, 
building and selling rocket vehicles 
as well as the launch service. Un- 
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der some sort of licensing arrange- 
ment, this organization might put 
into a particular orbit a space craft 
or satellite that a customer wanted 
to have in that orbit. 

It is possible that a private con- 
cern could provide a service of 
launching meteorological satellites 
to acquire information which the 
Weather Bureau would then inter- 
pret and use in forecasting. This 
seems to me to be a real possibility, 
but it is far down the road and it 
will certainly not occur until there 
is greater standardization in the 
launch vehicles and in the kinds of 
satellites. Really, we are at the kin- 
dergarten stage of this business. 

Obviously, the operation of the 
ground stations, the variety of com- 
puter and tracking facilities neces- 
sary for space projects, can be done 
under contract for either a company 
or the government. 

I am not one who believes that 
the government should man every 










station in our activity with civil 
service employes; indeed, we don’t 
operate that way. 


Could a company fire its own satel- 
lite without government permission? 

I suspect that it could as matters 
now stand. I know of no law that 
would prevent such an action. I 
doubt, however, that it would be- 
cause of the magnitude, cost and 
complexity of the task. 


Will the government regulate busi- 
ness activity in space? 

Yes, I believe it will be necessary 
to have a licensing and regulatory 
arrangement of some kind. 


How about subsidies to promote com- 
mercial space development? 

I rather doubt that any subsidy 
would be involved in an operational 
communications system, for ex- 
ample, other than the fact that the 

(continued on page 94) 
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At present a score of 


man-made objects are hurtling 


through space, about half 
of them transmitting data 
back to earth. 
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> experts estimate, 150 to 200 
~ pieces of hardware will be in 
orbit, of which 40 or so 
will be transmitting. 









HOW’ 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 





New records in wheat, both stocks 
and exports, are in prospect. The 
wheat carryover on July 1, 1960, of 
1.3 billion bushels sets a new record 
and almost equals the expected crop 
output for this year. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
this combined supply will fill our 
domestic requirements of 610 mil- 
lion bushels, provide for a further 
increase in exports and still result 
in a 250 million bushel addition 
to the carryover by July 1, 1961. 

The improved 1960-61 export 
prospects are due largely to poor 
crop conditions in Western Europe 
and stepped-up sales to India and 
Pakistan. 

Based on heavy shipments thus 
far, grain traders look for exports 
to exceed the 1956-57 record of 550 
million bushels. Probably two thirds 
of the total exports will again be un- 
der government disposal programs. 

The postconvention session of 
Congress produced no serious at- 
tempt to deal with farm programs. 
This means that wheat surpluses 
can be expected to increase for at 
least two more years, barring crop 
failure or even more spectacular 
disposal programs. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The taxpayer is now meeting— 
through federal subsidies—almost 
90 per cent of the annual principal 
and interest payments on bonds of 
federally subsidized local public 
housing projects. 
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As recently as 1950 federal sub- 
sidies accounted for only 26.9 per 
cent of annual principal and inter- 
est on bonds of projects eligible for 
federal grants. By 1955 federal sub- 
sidies were meeting 73.1 per cent of 
such costs, and in fiscal 1960—ac- 
cording to preliminary figures— 
about 88.8 per cent. 

The rise in dollar costs is even 
more substantial. Federal subsidies 
for local public housing totaled $5,- 
737,706 in fiscal 1950; $66,584,363 
in 1955. In 1960, the total was about 
$131.2 million. 

Several factors account for this 
increase, among them: increased 
numbers of public housing units, 
higher costs, construction of larger 
units, and decreased local revenues 
available for debt-service use. 

Trends in costs and revenues— 
coupled with the fact that the pro- 
gram commits the federal govern- 
ment to payments for as long as 40 
years—are generating tremendous 
future obligations. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


This is an unusual period. 

Consumer installment debt is still 
increasing, but the rate of increase 
is slowing. At the same time, con- 
sumers are paying off old debts at a 
more rapid rate. 

The Federal Reserve reduced the 
rediscount rate but did not move 
actively to increase loan funds avail- 
able to the banks. 

The prime rate has been reduced, 
but lendable money stays tight and 
banks are heavily loaned up. 





An authoritative report by the staff of the 
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reduction in the 


Despite this 
prime rate, banks tended to main- 
tain lending charges on other com- 
mercial loans. 

Defense contracting is to be ac- 
celerated. 

The long-awaited Highway Re- 


port will show the need for an 
immediate choice between a stretch- 
out of the program and a new sys- 
tem of financing. New financing will 
probably win. 

There are many indications that 
both inventories and sales will pick 
up in the fourth quarter. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The rising cost of services is the 
biggest boost factor in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price 
Index since World War II, accord- 
ing to Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics. 

While other sectors of the index 
have halted or even dipped in vari- 
ous periods since the war, prices of 
services have risen steadily. 

They have increased nearly three 
per cent during the latest 12-month 
period—more than any other seg- 
ment in the index. 

Census Bureau data show that 
steady growth of the service in- 
dustries has contributed greatly to 
growth in total business activity 
in the postwar period. 

The basis for rising costs of serv- 
ices in recent years is heavy con- 
sumer demand. 

People are spending more for per- 
sonal and medical care, for educa- 
tion, for home and auto repairs. 
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Increased vacation time for millions 
of people has resulted in more spend- 
ing on travel and recreation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The new Administration and the 
new Congress will face problems in 
the field of foreign trade. This is 
due primarily to events currently 
taking place in various parts of the 
world, particularly the gathering of 
delegates from 49 nations in Geneva 
for negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The first session, to continue until 
December, has as its purpose to in- 
sure that the external tariffs of the 
six-nation European Common Mar- 
ket conform with Article XXIV of 
GATT which provides that the cre- 
ation of a customs union should not 
produce higher trade barriers than 
those formerly existing in the indi- 
vidual members of such a union. 

Meanwhile, the proposal of the 
Commission of the European Com- 
mon Market, which sets up agri- 
cultural protectionism within the 
Market, has come under strong at- 
tack by representatives of the out- 
side countries, as being contrary to 
that provision. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The Bureau of the Budget has 
completed its analysis of the money 
bills passed by the Eighty-sixth 
Congress and assessed their degree 
of variance with the budget pro- 
posals made by the President. This 
information will be printed in the 
1961 Federal Budget Midyear Re- 
view, to be released this month. 

A factor often overlooked in any 
annual analysis of spending legisla- 
tion is the long-term effect on 
expenditures. As an example, Con- 
gress gave the President nearly $44 
million less than he requested for 
public works expenditures in fiscal 
year 1961. However, at the same 
time, the Congress added more than 
20 new projects te the public works 
appropriation bill. The estimated 
full, multiyear cost of the new 
projects exceeds $300 million. 

Another area in which the spend- 
ing authorizations can be mislead- 
ing is Agriculture. The Congress 
reduced the President’s request by 
more than $141 million. Yet, if ad- 
ditional funds are needed to buy 
surplus crops, the money will have 
to be appropriated. 


LABOR 


A shift is about to take place in 
the chairmanship of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. The 
change comes because Chairman 
Graham Barden, member of the 
House since 1935, has decided to 
retire. 

Chairman Barden has been ex- 
ceedingly skillful not only as a 
chairman but also as a negotiator 
for the House conservatives in the 
House-Senate conferences on bills 
proposed for passage. 

Mr. Barden deserves credit, for 
instance, for the final Landrum- 
Griffin results. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Baptist 
clergyman and congressman from 
Harlem, is apparently, on the basis of 
seniority and continued Democratic 
control, laying plans to be the next 
chairman. Representative Powell 
has stated that, as chairman, he 
would seek early action on mini- 
mum wage and _ aid-to-education 
bills, examination into alleged racial 
discrimination in the AFL-CIO 
building trades as a part of hear- 
ings on situs picketing legislation, 
and appointment of a subcommittee 
on FEPC with himself as chairman 
to promote such legislation. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Growing demand for beryllium 
metal because of its light weight, 
strength, and high melting point 
has led to a prospectors’ rush to re- 
cent discoveries of ore deposits in 
the Topaz Mountain area southwest 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, and in the 
Sawtooth Mountains of south cen- 
tral Idaho. 

Beryllium finds growing use in 
aircraft and missile parts, as well 
as in the manufacture of alloys. It 
will be used to line the nose of the 
U. S. man-in-space vehicle. It also 
may be used in nuclear reactors. 

Most ore in the past has been ob- 
tained by hand-cobbing the mineral 
beryl from irregular pegamatite de- 
posits associated with granite. The 
price of domestically produced beryl] 
was $520 a ton in 1959 and imported 
beryl was $292 a ton at foreign 
ports of exportation. 

There is still a question as to 
whether the Utah ore can be pro- 
duced commercially, although the 
Vitro Corporation of America 
claims to have a new and cheaper 
extraction process. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


TAXATION 


Regardless of the outcome of the 
elections, it’s a safe guess that the 
new Administration and Congress 
will attempt to do something about 
our antiquated tax setup. 

Early in the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress the usual flood of pet tax bills 
will be dropped in the House hop- 
per. Some will be narrow in scope 
and of little interest. 

A green light on a major tax re- 
form such as the Herlong-Baker 
bill (H.R. 3000) could put the 
brakes on most piecemeal tax legis- 
lation. However, if no major tax re- 
form is forthcoming, you can look 
for renewed action on taxation of 
foreign income, retirement allow- 
ances for self-employed, allowing 
legislative expenses as a normal 
business expense, depreciation, and 
taxation of interstate commerce by 
the states. 

This year considerable discussion 
arose over such questions as the re- 
peal of the credit against income tax 
for dividends received by individuals 
and deductions for certain business 
expenses. These same issues will un- 
doubtedly face the new Congress. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The subject of mergers in the 
transportation industry is upper- 
most in the minds of the manage- 
ment of various airlines, railroads, 
and motor carriers. 

Prominent in the airline field are 
merger proposals involving United 
Air Lines and Capital, and a pos- 
sible merger between Trans World 
Airlines and Northeast. 

Among the railroads, the Norfolk 
and Western-Virginian merger was 
effected in 1959. Another between 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western and the Erie has just been 
approved. A host of other rail merg- 
er proposals in various sections are 
in various stages of development. 
Plans are also under consideration 
in the motor carrier field. 

The key to carrier merger plans 
is the regulatory agency within 
whose jurisdiction the carrier falls. 
While regulatory agencies will tem- 
per their findings with the effect a 
particular proposal will have on 
such factors as efficiency, economy, 
and better use of personnel, equip- 
ment, and facilities, their primary 
focal point will be the effect of the 
proposed merger on competition. 
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in organizations? In seeking the 
answer, let’s consider patterns of 
successful and unsuccessful behav- 
ior in three important areas: 


> The intellectual. 
> The psychophysical. 
> The social. 


The major characteristics will be 
presented in sharp focus without 
noting all the qualifications and 
deviations. 


The Intellectual 


Conceptual ability: The success- 
ful executive is typically one who 
can readily form a picture of events 
and come up with plausible notions 
about what is going on. This skill 
is the ability to “conceptualize.” He 
must identify events unfolding 
around him, take a stand regarding 
the meaning and interrelationship 
of these events, and argue his points 
effectively. His reasoning must 
somehow create a sense of confi- 
dence in others, a feeling that what 
he says is the reality or at least an 
important part of the reality. 


Because he is a key figure in an 
organization which is_ essentially 
seeking direction in action, he must 
develop a formula or design for 
action. 

Executives rise because they can 
give direction. They must be able 
to wrap up reality in neat and 
plausible bundles, address them cor- 
rectly, and pass them on to others 
for shipment. The successful ex- 
ecutive must be an oversimplifier. 

He must take his stand knowing, 
if he is introspective at all, that he 
does not have all the facts. His 
skill lies in not skipping too many 
of the important details. 

An executive can gain an under- 
standing of what goes on around 
him either deductively or inductive- 
ly. He can search out details and 
gradually build these into a plausi- 
ble picture or he can gain a sweep- 
ing overview and fill in the details 
afterward. 

Executives can fail in their con- 
ceptual ability in several ways: 

First, they may have none of this 
ability at all. We are all familiar 
with individuals who can see the 
details but cannot put them to- 
gether into a well integrated pic- 
ture. Such individuals cannot pro- 
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vide direction because they do not 
know what it is all about. 

Second, there are those who know 
what is going on but are not con- 
vincing in pushing their ideas. No- 
body listens to them. 

Third, there are those who know 
what goes on but who offer no de- 
sign for action. These are the in- 
tellectuals who may be an excellent 
source of ideas for others who can 
act on them but are not likely 
themselves to gain power in organ- 
izations. 

Fourth, there are those who inte 
grate reality in plausible ways but 
are conventional and _ uncreative. 
Their ideas are a “dime a dozen.” 

Finally, there are those who sim- 
plify complex reality too much. 
They are the ones about whom one 
man said, “They can reach deci- 
sions rapidly because they never 
allow thought to interfere with their 
decision-making.” 


Decision ability: Closely related 
to conceptual ability is the ability 
to reach decisions. They are not the 
same. Many men can create plausi- 
ble pictures of the world around 
them but are basically unwilling to 
push through to the conclusions 
which their interpretations indicate. 
Call it courage, call it motivation, 
call it dedication; no matter what 
you call it, a shortage of it means 
lack of push at the point of com- 
mitment. These men need that nod 
from the boss, be it ever so slight, 
before they will take a stand. 

A decision always involves a com- 
mitment of resources which inevi- 
tably means that these resources 
cannot be committed in other ways. 
It is easier to visualize in hypothet- 
ical terms what should be done 
than to commit the resources, in- 
cluding one’s own time, energy, and 
reputation, necessary to go ahead 
and do it. 


Knowledge: The most frequently 
forgotten element of successful ex- 
ecutive behavior is knowledge. We 
sometimes become so _ concerned 
with the psychological, emotional, 
and social aspects of executive be- 
havior that we overlook one of the 
most important qualifications of all 
—an intimate knowledge of the 
structure, interrelationships, and 
properties of the phenomena with 
which the executive deals. Large- 
scale organizations are systems of 
great technical and human com- 
plexity. 

They exist within an equally com- 
plex external framework. The suc- 
cessful executive does and should 

(continued on page 52) 
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Dollars you invest in AStna Life Group Insurance Another important feature 
mean sound and needed protection for your em- for you! 
ployees. But they also mean much for you. Im- 


Payment of claims is the heart of any group insurance 


proved employee morale — increased productivity program. And 4&tna Life has a long-standing reputation 


—reduced turnover — tax advantages — these are for prompt and fair claims settlement. AStna Life Claims 
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When a company relies on the telephone for both 
outside AND INSIDE communication, key people 
cannot be reached '/4 to '/3 of the time. 


This is costly! 


Add a separate inside communications channel...an 
Executone Intercom and Sound System...and key 
people can always be reached. Immediately, you 
receive at least six benefits: 


1. END TELEPHONE TIE-UP: In most organizations, 14 of the 
telephones are “busy” from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Key people cannot be 
reached. Customers, prospects, suppliers are delayed, 
frustrated. Insiders too. Executone recognizes that inside 
communication is so vital it requires a separate, private, 
courteous channel. This ends frustration, confusion, 
losses caused by the one-instrument, one-channel 
method. Lets outside calls come through. 


2. LOCATE EXECUTIVES: In addition, from %4 to % of key 
people are “away from their desk” during busy hours. 
Not available. With courteous, modulated Executone 
paging, important messages reach them. They’re always 
available for the important jobs! 


3. IMPROVE CUSTOMER SERVICE: With Executone installed, 
the customer can usually reach the man he telephones. 


Then, no need to hang up on him or put him on a “dead” 
line to get the information he wants. Just call Shipping, 
Accounting, Production Control on the inside channel. 
There’s the answer! 


4. KEEP WORKERS WORKING: When a worker needs material, 
tools, advice, he doesn’t wait. He reports in by Execu- 
tone. Gets what he needs. Back to work. 


5. SPEED ANNOUNCEMENTS: The Executone System is flex- 
ible. Use it for background music, time signals, fire warn- 
ings, plant protection, important announcements. Great 
aid to management. 


6. GET QUICK, ACCURATE TIME AND COST DATA: Workers re- 
port, by Executone, such data as time applied to each 
job. Central Timekeeping gets quick, accurate informa- 
tion, needs less personnel, gets data faster for decisions, 
reduces idle time between production jobs. 


Send for “Management File on Communications”, describing how companies use Executone Systems to improve profit opportunities. 





Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, Dept. T-2, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your File. | am interested in: 


C) 1. Ending telephone tie-up 
() 2. Locating personnel 

() 3. Improving customer service (] 7. Inter-office communication 
CJ 4. Keeping workers working 





(0 5. Speeding announcements 
C) 6. Getting cost data quickly 


C 8. Office-plant sound systems 
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| PAID $24 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


The day I picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
where they are. The $24 I spent for a 
year’s subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7.500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-10 
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worry about big problems, but he 
also involves himself in details. 

The knowledge the successful ex- 
ecutive requires can best be ob- 
tained within the organizational ac- 
tivity itself. He cannot learn it from 
textbooks. More than this, his 
knowledge must be organized in re- 
lation to situations demanding ac- 
tion. It is not simply knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake, although he may 
have a good deal of this; it is or- 
ganizationally significant knowl- 
edge. 

The best that he can obtain 
from formal education are analytic 
and learning skills which permit 
him to acquire intimate knowledge 
quickly and allow him to develop 
his capacity to delve into and un- 
derstand situations of increasing 
complexity. 


Psychophysical 

Work orientation: The successful 
executive typically can channel his 
energies effectively into his work. 
He meets the requirements of or- 
ganizations for dedication to work, 
and for discipline. He does not work 
out of a sense of guilt but out of 
the satisfaction he gains from ac- 
complishing things. He tends to be 
the kind of person who picks up 
energy like a _ two-cycle engine 
through work itself. 

He not only has the emotional 
energy to channel into his work but 
also the physical stamina. Sheer 
survival is one of the requirements 
of successful executives. Those who 
drop off in their early forties have 
no chance to develop their full 
capacities. 

The successful executive is not 
readily distracted. He is not the 
man who looks up when a pretty 
secretary passes the door. He is 
not looking for every opportunity 
to get away from his job. In one 
sense, he has the capacity for nar- 
rowness, focused attention, and 
singleness of purpose. He has the 
ability to push through tasks which 
to many would be boring, unexcit- 
ing, and mundane. He can, in short, 
become excited and remain excited 
about some unexciting things, and 
he can do this day after day. 


Self-image: The executive’s image 
of himself is that of a mature, re- 
sponsible, serious-minded person. 
He takes himself seriously. What 
he is doing is important. The con- 
fidence which he develops in others 
is in part related to this strong per- 





sonal commitment which he has 
made to his job and the organiza- 
tion of which he is a part. 


Aggression: Executives must have 
aggressive energy. Quiet, confident 
aggression is by far the most ef- 
fective. This means the kind of ag- 
gressive energy which convinces a 
man that his ideas are as good as— 
or better than—anyone else’s. It 
means the kind of aggressive energy 
which permits a man to impose his 
interpretations of events on the 
world around him. It means suffi- 
cient self-confidence to allow others 
to have ideas and do things. It 
means enough aggressive energy to 
ask others to do things which he 
wants done. The man who goes 
through an agonizing self-appraisal 
every time he moves simply cannot 
stay up with those who act without 
gnawing anxiety. 

How much aggressive energy is 
required depends in part on the 
general level of aggression char- 
acterizing the executive organiza- 
tion. 

If the executive team is made 
up of a herd of bulls, the Milque- 
toast is likely to be annihilated. If, 
on the other hand, you have a group 
of executives who are quiet and 
polite to one another, then the 
overly aggressive person is out of 
place. 

According to Dr. Eliot D. Chap- 
ple, who has done some exciting, 
innovating research in the field of 
executive behavior, aggressive en- 
ergy is deeply ingrained in the 
psychophysiology of a person and 
not something which can be turned 
off and on like a faucet. If this is 
true, one wonders about some of the 
efforts in recent years to transform 
old bulls into polite Ferdinands. 


Social aspects 


Personal relations: The organiza- 
tion requires that its executives 
function effectively within a frame- 
work of personal relationships in- 
volving those in higher positions, 
those in lower, and those at the 
same level. Movement up the ladder 
depends upon nods from above. 

This does not mean that the suc- 
cessful executive must be a yes-man 
with no mind or character of his 
own. A successful executive typi- 
cally selects himself for promotion. 
He advances, not because he is a 
nice fellow and no threat to those 
above him, but because he is some- 
one to be reckoned with, a power 
figure, a man whose demands some- 
how must be met. But he does not 
hold deep-seated hostilities toward 
higher authority figures. He identi- 
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Cut your office typewriter cost... 





Now! Get the compact Smith- 
Corona Electra 12 — the new, full- 
featured electric that costs you 
less than a manual office typewriter! 


Here’s the dollars-and-cents proof: 
Aregular office electric costs $471.70". 
The Electra 12: just $190.27. You 
save $281.43, or almost 60 per cent 
(federal excise tax included). 

A manual office typewriter lists at 
$238.50. The Electra 12 saves you 
$48.23, or 20 per cent (tax included). 

Better yet, the Electra 12 has all 
the major features of the expensive 
electrics: wide-range touch selector, 


impression control, full business-size 
carriage, automatic repeat action on 
space bar and hyphen-underline key, 
plus all the speed and ease electric 
typing’s famous for. 

The typing itself is clean, sharp 
... just like a printed page. And you 
can get up to 12 clear carbons. 

All this is possible because the 
Electra 12 is compact. Yet it has all 
the quality and rugged dependabil- 
ity you need to handle heavy work 
loads day after day. 

Why not call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration. 
Or simply fill out the coupon and mail 
it to Smith-Corona today. 
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and the service facilities essential to the 
greatest profits on your investment. No 
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financing at lowest monthly installments. 
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ALD, Inc. 
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fies with them and wants to be like 
them. 

As Prof. William E. Henry, of the 
University of Chicago, has put it, 
“He looks to his superiors as per- 
sons of more advanced training and 
experience, whom he can consult on 
special problems and who issue to 
him certain guiding directives. He 
does not see authorities as destruc- 
tive or prohibiting forces.” 

This means that successful ex- 
ecutives must be able to operate 
within a framework which is not of 
their own making long enough to 
get ahead. 

The successful executive must 
also be able to work cooperatively 
with competitors, which is no easy 
task. His colleague is his rival 
for higher positions, but the or- 
ganization demands cooperative re- 
lationships. The ability to compete 
effectively in an atmosphere of co- 
operation is a social skill which 
each successful executive must ac- 
quire. 

Subordinates are typically seen 





is right or wrong for particular 
social positions. 

There are no guarantees in any 
society that those persons who are 
the most capable and possess the 
most wisdom and the greatest virtue 
will inevitably rise to the top. Our 
system of selecting leadership for 
the key institutions of our society 
is crude at best. Indeed, the major 
achievement of political democracy 
which has been centuries in the 
making is not so much in the identi- 
fication and selection of high-qual- 
ity leadership but in the safeguards 
which it provides against continued 
inept leadership. 

We have, in America, the stra- 
tegic advantage of being able to 
limit our losses, but we cannot as 
yet insure ourselves against the rise 
of mediocrity and even, under some 
circumstances, gross incompetence. 

It takes only a slight twist in the 
somewhat idealized description of 
the successful executive to change 
effective behavior into ineffective. 
For example, it has been pointed 
out that executive decision-making 
must of necessity be highly sub- 
jective and somewhat aggressive. If 
too subjective and too aggressive, it 
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Successful executives have no par- Successful executives must be con- ‘a 

ticular emotional involvement with — servative with somewhat narrowly th 

subordinates. It is not a question of focused aims. - 

| coldness, punitive authoritarianism If too conservative and too nar- a 

or sadism—merely lack of involve- row, they can become bottlenecks, pe 


ment. The man who closely identi- 
fies with the underdog does not 
want to be the boss, just the spokes- 
man for the underdog. Some men 


impeding progress. 

Successful executives must be a 
serious-minded. But if too serious, 
they can lack introspection, the 
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HOW 
SUCCESSFUL 
MEN 
GOT THAT WAY 


HARD WORK is the surest formula 
for success in a business. 

This is the majority view of 
executives answering a NATION’S 
BUSINESS questionnaire. 

The survey participants were 
asked to name the single factor most 
helpful to them in their personal 
advancement. 

“Hard work,” or variations of 
that phrase, was the answer given 
by about 75 per cent. 

Other factors which received fre- 
quent mention: Competent support; 
the ability to get along with and 
work effectively through other peo- 
ple; broad, varied experience; the 
influence of able business associates, 
and personal development through 
business reading and attendance at 
executive development seminars. 

A Detroit banker said he reached 
the presidency of his firm by ‘“‘giv- 
ing my job top priority, realizing 
that my job provides for my home 
and my standard of living.” He 
also credited “singleness of pur- 
pose” and the fact that “I love my 
work.” The president and board 
chairman of a company in Indiana 
recommended, as his recipe for suc- 
cess: “Interest in your job, initia- 
tive, and a determination toward 
every assignment to do it better 
than it has ever been done.” 

Several executives stressed the 
importance of being willing to work 
long hours each week, and to make 
a formidable sacrifice of their per- 
sonal life for job advancement. 

A few said their success stemmed 
from the example of wise and un- 
derstanding superiors. 

Some of the comments were pi- 
quant. A retailing research director 
attributed his success to “curiosity.” 
Another executive said: “A healthy 
disgust with organized reactionary- 
ism and unionized stupidity.” A 
utility executive commented: ‘Not 
letting prima donnas get the best 
of each other to the detriment of 
corporate progress.” A San Diego 
businessman noted, “I have always 
felt that I was, in myself, my own 
security.” 

Then there was the president who 
said his success might be connected 
with the fact he had “a father who 
founded the business.” END 
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CUTS COPYING TIME ONE-THIRD! 

Now, for the first time, you can make photo-accurate 
copies of anything up to 14” wide by any length 
in one quick, simple operation O Just slip in the 
original...take out a perfect, permanent copy—in 
seconds O No separate exposure and process 
steps O No chemical handling O No mess O No 
waste of time and materials O The Cormac “500” 
makes perfect copies of any original—pen, pencil, 
crayon, any ink, even spirit duplications 0 Anyone 
can operate it, even a green office boy 0 It is the 
most efficient, economical, versatile photocopy 
instrument you can buy 0 And it’s beautiful, too— 
designed by Raymond Loewy Associates in two-tone 
unbreakable cabinet that blends with any office 
decor O Start saving time, money and work in your 
office now—with the Cormac “500” © It carries the 
famous Cormac reputation and is available through 
Cormac’s nation-wide sale-service and dealer organ- 
izations O For full information or a demonstration 
in your office, mail the coupon below oO 


CORMAC 


PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


* Cormac Photocopy Corporation Dept. 272 


* 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
- OYes, I'd like a 5-minute dem- 


onstration of the New Cormac 
“500" 


Date 





Time 





(0 Rush further information on 
the ‘'500"' and the FREE 
SELECT-O-MASTER OFFICE 
SYSTEMS GUIDE. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City Zone State 





SOLD AND SERVICED BY FACTORY- 
TRAINED REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
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Highway program: 


FUTURE HANGS 
ON QUICK ACTION 


Decisions of new Congress will affect taxes, city planning, economic growth 


BASIC DECISIONS affecting the future of the interstate 
highway system must be made by the next Congress. 

Plagued with problems ever since it was begun in 
1956, the program now finds itself cramped for funds, 
the taxes reserved for highway financing inadequate, 
and one cent of the current four-cent gasoline levy 
due to expire with the current fiscal year. 

The incoming Congress must decide whether the 
program is to be cut back, stretched out, or funds 
provided to keep it on schedule. 

The decision will shift tax burdens, affect city 
planning, and have some impact on economic growth, 
in addition to its effects on highway users. 

Congress has dealt with highway difficulties in 
temporary and piecemeal fashion in the past, but by 
January it will be helped by several important stud- 
ies by the Bureau of Public Roads and the state 
highway departments. 


What studies will show 


One of these will provide a new, detailed estimate 
of the cost-of completing the program. Another will 
help answer the question: Who benefits from the 
highways? 

The first will provide a basis for a decision on 
whether the interstate system should be completed 
in 1972 as originally planned, which might cost an 
additional $13 billion to $14 billion of federal funds, 
or whether work should be stretched out to 1977, or 
whether a compromise should be arranged. 

The study of highway benefits will guide the de- 
cision on whether businesses and levels of government 
which benefit indirectly should share costs of con- 
struction with users who benefit directly. On this 
question much heat has already been generated. 

The troubles which have beset the 41,000-mile in- 
terstate system have been mainly ‘rooted in money 
—or the lack of it,” according to Commissioner of 
Public Roads Ellis L. Armstrong. 

When the plan was started in 1956, officials set 1972 
as the completion date and $27.5 billion as the cost. 
In the Highway Act of that year Congress com- 
mitted the federal government to meet 90 per cent 
of the cost with states and localities putting up the 
remainder. To finance the federal share, Congress 
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established a Highway Trust Fund supported by 
highway use taxes. 

As originally planned, the income of this fund was 
expected to exceed expenditures in the early plan- 
ning stage. This would produce a backlog from which 
money could be drawn as construction got under 
way and expenditures caught up with income. In ad- 
dition, the Fund was empowered to borrow from the 
Treasury in the heavy construction years and to repay 
the money when enough roads were in use for their 
revenues to make the program self-supporting. How- 
ever, the Administration charged the Fund at the 
outset with the cost of contracts let before the Fund 
was created. This made it impossible to build up an 
adequate backlog of money on which to draw. Then 
an amendment by Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Dem- 
ocrat, removed the borrowing privilege and put the 
Fund on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Before this program got off the ground, Congress 
added another 1,000 miles to the system. Then it was 
found that the total cost had been badly underesti- 
mated and that construction costs had risen faster 
than anticipated. A decision to provide more service 
to local communities to comply with the law as fi- 
nally passed increased the number of traffic inter- 
changes and also swelled the cost above preliminary 
estimates. 


Projections were too low 


More trouble arose with the discovery that the 
traffic projections used in the original planning were 
too low. 

The program’s financial difficulties were increased in 
1958 by congressional efforts to use it as a recession 
antidote. In that year Congress suspended the pay-as- 
you-go provision for fiscal 1959 and 1960 and addi- 
tional contracts were authorized, without additional 
funds being provided, to speed up road construction 
and boost economic activity. 

The Highway Trust Fund was overdrawn by $1.5 
billion during those two years. Return to a pay-as- 
you-go basis resulted in a cutback in allocation to the 
states for fiscal 1961 from $2.5 billion to $1.8 billion. 

The program would have slowed further if Con- 
gress had not raised the gasoline tax one cent for 
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Original plan was for 40,000- 
mile system, to cost $27.5 
billion, be completed in 1972 


Congress must decide if plan shall be cut 
back, extended, or more money provided 
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FLEXOWRITER® 


The machines shown above are built by Friden. They represent 
practical automation. We call it PractiMation and there’s no 
other word for it. 


Friden, and Friden alone, has concentrated exclusively on 
automating the preparation of source documents—sales orders, 
work orders, invoices, letters, reports—the pick and shovel 
paperwork of modern business. 


Our machines are rugged, thoroughly proven, sensibly priced. 
They can be used by themselves or in conjunction with highly 
sophisticated punched card or computer systems. They can be 
operated by almost any competent worker after only a few 
hours of practice. They have saved, are saving and will save 
untold millions of dollars for American businesses. 


HOW THEY WORK 

Our machines utilize punched paper tape. But our machines 
not only punch the tape. They read it, duplicate it, correct it, 
and transmit the data it contains. 


Once a piece of information is captured on tape, it can be 
re-used, perpetuated or processed in any way required. For 
example, when a sales order is typed on a Friden Flexowriter, 


a by-product tape is created which can be used to automate al 
subsequent paperwork arising out of the sales order—invoice, 
production and shipping orders, inventory and accounting 
reports—even the label that goes on the shipping case. 


CLOSING THE LOOP 

Punched paper tape from Friden equipment can also be utilized 
as the input for other data processing units—it can be automat: 
ically converted into tab cards, or fed directly into computers. 


Many a company has invested in a glamorous computer 
capable of answering thousands of questions per hour, only 
to discover that no means had been devised to ask the questions 
at the same rate. Even the common punched card data systems 
have long suffered from the bottleneck of data input; manual 
keypunching is still the rule in thousands of installations. 


Friden equipment “closes the loop,” speeding up and creating 
automatically the medium of input for final, end processing. 


Your local Friden Systems Man will be happy to talk to you 
about our machines and our concepts. You will find him é 
carefully trained systems expert, seasoned by years of practical 
field experience. It will pay you to hear what he has to aj: 
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Here are three more office automation 
machines by Friden: the 10-key Natural 
Way adding machine; the fully automatic 
calculator; the Friden-Ertma mail inserter. 
All Friden products are precision engineered 
with one end in view: the practical automa- 
tion of business paperwork —PractiMation. 


1—FLEXOWRITER®. The Flexowriter auto- 
mates the preparation of sales orders, work 
orders, etc. Produces by-product tape for fur- 
ther data processing. 


2—COLLECTADATA®. Transmitters spotted 
through plant or office transmit reports to a 
central receiver which records the information 
on punched paper tape. 


3—COMPUTYPER®. Makes billing almost 
completely automatic—automatic input of con- 
stant information, automatic calculation and 
readout of all mathematical data, automatic 
production of by-product paper tape for fur- 
ther data processing. 


4—JUSTOWRITER®. Graphic arts application 
of the Flexowriter principle, the Justowriter 
automatically justifies composition and auto- 
matically prints it out on an offset master or 
glossy proof for reproduction. 


5—SELECTADATA®. Connected to a Compu- 
typer or Flexowriter, the Selectadata automat- 
ically finds and reads out any of 127 classifica- 
tions of data requested by the master machine. 
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6—TELEDATA®. Any data coded into punched 
paper tape (5, 6, 7 or 8 channel) can be swiftly 
transmitted between Teledata units, whether 
across the plant or across the nation, on com- 
mercial telegraph lines, telephone circuits or 
micro-wave systems. 


7—ADD-PUNCH®. Operated exactly like a 
ten-key adding machine, the Add-Punch auto- 
matically records all mathematical calculations, 
or any phase of them, into punched paper tape. 
This tape is then used for further processing— 
automatic conversion to tabulating cards, or 
direct computer input. OF es passes int 
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FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
FRIDEN INC., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


SALES. SERVICE. INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 









Wherever your 
business takes 
you, take the 
TRAVELER 


Your relief-valve for 
business pressures 





How often have you returned from a busi- 


ness trip to face hours of detailed paper | 
work. SoundScriber’s TRAVELER, port- | 


able dictating system, relieves you of these 
pressures . . . lets you answer correspond- 
ence, record important thoughts, prepare 
reports while traveling by plane, train or 
private car. Return to a clear desk with 
more accomplished . . . quicker, easier. 


No other system gives you so much: 

e Flashlight battery operation* 

© Compatible with SoundScriber office 
systems 

© 3314 rpm discs play onhome phonographs 

¢ Only complete, self contained 6 Ib. unit. 


Take transistorized Traveler on your next 
trip, and you'll never be without this travel- 
ing “secretary”. Mail coupon for brochure. 


*Last 3 to 6 months in normal use. 


SOUND@)SCRIBER 


PORTABLE DICTATING SYSTEMS 
The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. NBM-10 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City 
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HIGHWAY PROGRAM | 


| 
| 
| continued | 
| the two years ending next June 30. 

| At that time compensating revenues 
from excise taxes on new cars, parts 
and accessories will be shifted for 
three years from the general fund to 
the Highway Fund. Allocations for 
fiscal 1962 will be back at the sched- 
uled level of $2.2 billion and, under 
present plans, so will allocations for 
fiscal 1963. 

Highway expenditures play an 
important part in economic growth. 

Just as it takes one-half pound 
of steel and one and a quarter kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity for each 
dollar of total national output, we 
use more than 1.4 vehicle miles 
of highway traffic to turn out one 
dollar of goods and services. 

So, if our total economic growth 
averages four per cent a year for the 
next five years and highway traffic 
grows at only the same rate—in- 
stead of much faster as it has usual- 
ly done—our highway system must 
be able to handle a growth averag- 
ing more than 30 billion vehicle 
miles per year during that period. 

It takes about 1.9 cents expendi- 
ture per vehicle mile traveled to 
maintain current highway capacity 
of all kinds and provide for four per 
cent growth. With traffic now run- 
ning about 725 billion vehicle miles 
a year, this would require revenue 
| for this year of about $13 billion. 
| Total highway funds raised this year 
| will approximate only $11 billion. 


| What users pay 


Highway users are spending more 
than $43 billion a year to drive their 
own cars and trucks and about $1 


billion to ride buses and taxis. In- | 
dustry spends about $5 billion for | 


These outlays total $50 billion a 
year, or 10 per cent of the total econ- 
omy. This is almost equal to the 
total volume of new construction, 
both private and public. It is more 
| than double all expenditures for 
producers’ durables. It is about equal 


highway freight transportation. Gov- | 
ernments borrow about $1 billion ex- | 
tra each year to spend on highways. | 


| to total federal defense purchases of | 


| goods and services. 


gram’s money problems, federal 
highway officials now estimate that 
the system will not be completed 
until 1977, unless the present yearly 
rate of spending is increased. Total 
cost estimates currently run as high 
as $41.5 billion. 

Thus Congress faces the choice of 


Because of the interstate pro- | 


extending the completion date or City 
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REPORTER by 
SOUNDSCRIBER 


Communications . . . board meetings, exec- 
utive conferences, labor-management nego- 


tiations . . . are the very nerve center of 
business. Where each word is important, a 
completely accurate record is essential. 
Now, SoundScriber’s engineers have per- 
fected the Reporter, a new recording- 
reproducing system, which not only oper- 
ates silently and unattended throughout the 
entire conference; but which provides; 
e Instant backspacing ¢ Speaker playback 
e Transcribing facilities 
and patented tamper proof transverse re- 
cording made magnetically on compact 
spools of DuPont Mylar tape. 
The Reporter, Conference Recording Sys- 
tem, has been tested and proved in American 
business and industry. Let a SoundScriber 
Communications representative record your 
next important conference . . . no obliga- 
tion, of course. Interested? . . . mail coupon 
below for free brochure. 


SOUNDG@JSCRIBER 


MAGNETIC RECORDING SYSTEMS 
The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. NBT-10 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


Name 





Company 
Address 








State 
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increasing the rate of spending. A 
compromise which includes some in- 
crease in funds and some extension 
of time is a possible solution. 

Extending the completion date 
seems certain to raise costs. It 
would have a collateral effect on 
city planning. 

The growth of major urban areas 
from 1950 to 1960 was double the 
growth rate of the country as a 
whole. This growth is going to con- 
tinue. If highway development is 
postponed, this urban growth will 
become haphazard and _ inefficient. 
Pressure for new traffic routes will 
demand some kind of roads. When 
the interstate system is finally built, 
new urban values will have been 
created. The land assembled for 
highways will cost more. Additional 
buildings must be removed or de- 
stroyed. 

People must be moved. New fa- 
cilities must be built in the areas 
to which they move. 

Well planned and early acquisi- 
tion of rights of way and building 
of traffic lanes permit cities to grow 
efficiently. If roads are well laid out, 
residential neighborhoods are built 
to serve employment and service 
areas. Shopping centers can be lo- 
cated in relation to areas where the 
new population growth will occur, 
and easy access to the shopping 
centers, as well as employment cen- 
ters, is possible. 

Urban traffic capacity should have 
increased by two thirds between 
1950 and 1960, but highway capac- 
ity as a whole grew only about 50 
per cent and most of this expansion 
was in rural areas. 


City routes stir debate 


Because urban highways cost 
more to build than rural highways, 
but less per mile of travel,the ques- 
tion of whether highway connec- 
tions in and around cities should 
be part of the interstate program 
has caused hot debate and will 
probably cause more. Urban sec- 
tions now included in the program 
constitute 11 per cent of the total 
mileage, account for half the cost, 
and facilitate over half the travel. 

Because our economy is now 
about 95 per cent nonfarm, a pro- 
gram to provide adequate highway 
capacity for such a highly urban- 
ized nation must be primarily an 
urban program. 

Use of urban roads and streets 
is so much more intense that the 
cost per vehicle mile of well located 
and designed urban capacity is less 
than that for most rural capacity. 
So the value received per dollar 

(continued on page 98) 









AT YOUR 
FINGER TIP, 


a complete dictating 
system for only 


$161 per dictator 
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Veer ib néw SATELLITEQSYSTEM 

é Ff , all the advantages odern dic- 
tion at your finger tip...and you 
need never touch a dictating machine, 
never bother with indexing strips, never 
change belts or discs. All you need on 
your desk is the new Satellite . . . takes 
less space than your ’phone. Just pick 
up the “mike” and talk . . . push but- 
tons and “Magic Memory” do the rest. 
Record thoughts while fresh in mind, 
answer correspondence, relieve busi- 
ness pressures. Suddenly you’re more 
efficient . .. work gets done faster, more 
accurately. You have more time for 
those really important jobs . . . your secretary takes over 





much of your detail work . . . you complement each other’s 
productive time. 

And now, you can have your own Private Satellife, or you 
can equip your offices with a complete Satellite System at a 
price you want to pay. That’s right, all the advantages of 
modern dictation for only $161 equipment cost per dictator 
. .. and machine manipulation is gone forever . . . it’s all 
done with “Push Button Magic”. Mail coupon below for 
brochure describing today’s most advanced dictating system. 
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DICTATING SYSTEMS FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SPACE AGE 
The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. NBS-10 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City State 
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IS THE CAPITAL YOU NEED 
TIED UP IN YOUR TRUCKS? 
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O INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


LEASE HERTZ 





There’s a fast, practical way to “‘find”’ the capital you 
need for expansion, equipment, inventory —and, at 
the same time put your truck operation on a new, 
high level of efficiency. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease 
Service —and put your money to more productive use! 


Hertz will give you cash for your present trucks. You 


get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks of 


your choice —all bearing your company identification 
—all custom-engineered to your specifications. Or 


your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you’re out of the truck and 
repair business. And you're back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 


Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, wash- 


ing, garaging, licensing, insurance, and emergency 
road service. Hertz will also provide needed replace- 
ment trucks for emergencies—and extra trucks for 
peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more—much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name in 
truck leasing. You benefit too, from the convenience 
and efficiency of the fully-staffed and fully-equipped 
Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office for 
details. Or write for booklet — 

‘‘How To Get Out Of The Truck 

Business” —to: Hertz TRUCK HER iP 4 
LEASE, 660 Madison Avenue, i -le aus 
New York 21, N.Y. Dept. E-10 








HERTZ ALSO RENTS 
TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 


DAY OR WEEK 














Apply these seven leadership skills 
to increase cooperation by employes 


How CAN I step up my employes’ efforts? 

You may have often pondered this question with- 
out realizing how frequently it is posed by seasoned 
managers as well as novice supervisors. 

Analysis of hundreds of industrial executives shows 
there are seven powers of motivation possessed by 
successful ieaders. These are: 

1. Ability to arouse self-involvement. 

2. Ability to give freedom and keep control. 
3. Ability to identify with others. 

4. Ability to give credit. 

S. Ability to show confidence. 

6. Ability to assign blame 

7. Ability to instill fear. 


The leadership process 


Leaders are men, in effect, with different sets of 
keys who want to open doors. 

Each leader is confronted with locks that have 
many features in common, yet each is intricately 
unique. His set of keys has no value unless the owner 
can find and use the ones that fit each lock. 

Just as it is impossible to understand the process 
of opening doors by studying only descriptions of 
various keys, we cannot understand the dynamics of 
the leadership process by treating leader character- 
istics as static entities. Instead, they must be viewed 
as links of a reaction in which the expression of these 
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attributes mobilizes the needs of subordinates, thus 
producing increased motivation. 


1.Self-involvement 

One basic concept should be thoroughly mastered 
by all men who aspire to top executive positions. That 
is the concept of ego-involvement. 

This simply means that a task becomes important 
to a person. We work more effectively doing a job we 
want to do and that we feel is ours, as opposed to 
something someone else wants us to do. 

Just as people invest themselves more intensely in 
tasks that they like, they also prefer to perform in an 
area where they feel competent. Give three different 
men the same job, and each will handle it differently, 
according to his experience and aptitudes. The as- 
pects of the job to which each assigns the highest 
priority will often fall more in line with his likes than 
with objective job requirements. 

Lack of involvement is manifest in psychological 
withdrawal from the job. Buck-passing is an example. 
People who work in a perfunctory way will often 
claim that they are only carrying out an assignment 
because somebody higher up wants it done. 

“What top management wants” is too frequently a 
complaint of everyone from the foreman up to the 
VP’s. The weak president telis his men. “I don’t 
want this; the board of directors does.”” The lower the 
level of management where the buck stops, the 
healthier the organization. 

How do you apply the principle of ego-involvement 
in day-to-day supervision? As far as possible, have 
a man devote a fair balance of his time to tasks which 
he likes and does well. At the same time, help him 
become competent in areas where he is weak and 
have greater tolerance for areas he dislikes. 

Instead of ordering, try suggesting and recommend- 
ing. Plant thought seeds so that ideas will not be 
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TO WORK 


yours, but the inspiration of your subordinate. We are 
all unconscious plagiarists and it is easy for us to 
make an idea or a project “ours” with unobtrusive 
assistance from the boss. 

Let a man criticize or question certain assignments. 
Though no change in the plan can be made, it is still 
best to let subordinates feel they have had a chance 
to have their say-so, in order to avoid the feeling that 
something has been rammed down their throats. 

Always try to let a man know the outcome of work 
assigned to him. Often he will just be doing a small 
part of a large project. When he becomes involved in 
work, he is anxious to learn about the final result. If 
he doesn’t have this knowledge, his motivation is 
lessened. 

Sometimes you must order a person to do a given 
job in a given way, and in some cases you can’t reiay 
back to your people the real outcome of their work, 
so the suggestions given above must be tempered by 
practicality. 


2.Give freedom, keep control 

Delegation fosters a feeling of confidence in the 
subordinate; it is evidence that someone has faith in 
him. It gives him an opportunity for independence 
and individual expression. It gives him a chance to 
learn, a feeling of progress, and the opportunity to 
make a contribution which he can call his own. 

Although it is a vital factor in motivation, delega- 
tion is difficult for many managers. Why? 

These individuals are afraid that, as a result of 
delegation, something will happen that will seriously 
jeopardize their position. They imagine all kinds of 
unhappy consequences if they give up part of their 
responsibilities. 

Emotionally, these men may be too cautious; they 
may underestimate their subordinates; their need for 
power may be too strong. Intellectually, they view 
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delegation as a lack of control. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Delegation and control are in- 
extricably linked. To delegate is to gamble, but a sys- 
tem of control is the manager’s method of keeping the 
odds in his favor. The good manager delegates only 
after he has set up controls which will enable him to 
take corrective action if things go wrong. 

Four factors are important in delegating: 

1. The subordinate must be thoroughly trained. 

2. He must be given responsibility in a step-by-step 
fashion. 

3. His mistakes must be corrected and successes 
recognized as he moves along. 

4. At each juncture, the delegator must have con- 
trols set up so he can move in to prevent any action 
that would seriously jeopardize the future of himself 
or his subordinate. 


The manager who fails to delegate endangers his 
position more than the one who doesn’t, as illustrated 
by this axiom of E. H. Bellows, director of personnel 
for Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation: ‘Find the 
indispensable man—then fire him.” 


3.Ildentify with others 

Positive motivation grows when a man feels that 
he is not just another number, or just a stepping- 
stone for his superior’s rise to power, but that he is 
valued for his unique qualities as an individual. 

One of the country’s top sales executives is emi- 
nently successful in motivating people. He is a man 
who has an unusually strong need to be liked and 
respected. He radiates warmth and takes a sincere 
interest in the personal fortunes of his people. They 
work harder because he likes them and they like him. 

Although a marvelous personal salesman, he has 
some weaknesses. To compensate for them, he makes 
maximum use of subordinates whose skills comple- 
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WILL TO WORK 


continued 


ment his own. By showing them his 
indebtedness, he gives them a feel- 
ing of real importance. Thus his 
skill in motivating others helps bal- 
ance his weaknesses. 

Many intelligent and ambitious 
men fall short of their goals precise- 
ly because they are either low in 
warmth or inhibited in expressing it. 

They are too serious to engage in 
chitchat and to bother with ameni- 
ties, or too busy to take the time 
to give someone a pat on the back. 
They tend to regard such activi- 
ties as frivolous. This is a gross 
misjudgment of the rich profits to 
be gained from the investment of a 
small amount of time in just being 
friendly. 

Many executives of this type be- 
come frustrated. Because of a lack 
of awareness of the importance of 
building social bridges or an_ in- 
ability to add the personal touch, 
they fail to attain the position of 
leadership they seek. 

The executive often must walk 
the tightrope between the best in- 
terests of the individual and those 
of the company. One day he may 
persuade a man to take on a difficult 
or unpleasant assignment because 
it is in the best interest of the com- 
pany. The next week, a different 
subordinate may receive a good job 
offer which is really a better oppor- 
tunity for him and the manager 
may wisely refrain from pushing 
the company cause too far, even 
though it would be to the com- 
pany’s advantage to keep the man. 

The good leader almost always 
creates the feeling among his sub- 
ordinates that the best interest of 
individuals has top priority. 


4.Give credit 


In a recent study conducted by 
Dr. Fredrick Herzberg of Western 
Reserve University, recognition was 
found to be one of the most signifi- 
cant factors contributing to the 
motivation of professional person- 
nel. It was more important than 
responsibility, salary, advancement, 
or work itself. 

In this study, recognition in- 
cluded both positive and negative 
aspects—acts of praise or criticism 
were placed in the same category, 
for example. However, since the 
abilities to give credit and blame 
are separate rather than similar at- 
tributes, it is necessary to consider 
the positive and negative aspects of 
recognition as distinct entities. 

Recognition is vital because it not 
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only gives the individual a feeling 
that his efforts are appreciated, but 
affords him a benchmark as to his 
progress. Almost everyone is anx- 
ious, to one degree or another, about 
his performance. When anxiety is 
high, the person needs frequent 
praise and intermittent reassurance 
to allay his fears. When anxiety is 
low, the person does not need it. He 
can rationalize that the boss will 
tell him if he is not doing a good 
job, and otherwise he will assume 
that his performance is satisfactory. 

The value of praise as a technique 
of motivation is in direct propor- 
tion to the importance of egotism in 
the make-up of the normal person, 
and the egotism of man is immense. 





Do your salesmen 

have what it takes to sell 
effectively in today’s mar- 
ket? You'll find the answer 
by turning back to page 42 





Who is not moved by flattery? A 
compliment, even when we doubt its 
sincerity, has an exhilarating effect. 

In spite of its importance, the 
ability to give praise or credit is 
lacking in many managers. 

There are two types of executives 
who fall down in this area. They 
make the same mistake, but for 
different reasons. The error is that 
they treat others as they expect to 
be treated. 

The first type is a highly self- 
sufficient and confident man who 
has so much self-assurance that he 
needs little from the outside. As- 
suming others are like himself (or, 
if not, that they should be ), he finds 
no need to give praise. 

The second type is the guilt-rid- 
den person who rarely attains the 
standards he sets for his own per- 
formance. Since he never thinks he 
has done a good enough job, he 
rarely feels that the other fellow 
deserves a compliment. 

Consequently, subordinates don’t 
get the credit they deserve and mor- 
ale suffers. 


5.Show confidence 

A prime requisite of leadership 
is self-confidence. Those who follow 
need to have faith in the person 
who is guiding them. They need a 
sense of purpose and direction. They 
need someone to make vital deci- 





sions, someone to turn to for help 
and advice. 

Historically, men who have at- 
tained the pinnacle of authority- 
men like Churchill, Hitler or Roose- 
velt—have possessed an abnormal 
amount of self-confidence. Confi- 
dence breeds confidence; a leader 
may give people courage that they 
otherwise would not have had. 

Competence in a particular field 
engenders confidence, but it’s not 
as essential for the leader as is 
sometimes assumed. The top sales- 
man, expert engineer, or brilliant 
researcher may be very competent 
in his specialty but very low in 
managerial skill. Conversely, the 
adroit manager often is not as com- 
petent as some of his subordinates 
in their fields. Competence in deal- 
ing with people frequently has more 
value in the job market than tech- 
nical proficiency. 

There is a significant difference 
between confidence that is openly 
manifested and that which is not. 
All strong leaders are manifestly 
confident. That is, whatever the 
real level of their confidence, they 
appear sure of themselves. A person 
who has serious doubt about his 
ability may nevertheless present an 
outward picture of calm assurance 
which enables him to assume the 
role of leadership. Conversely, the 
man who feels it inwardly may be 
unable to project or communicate 
his confidence and therefore is un- 
able to lead. 

In industry, the assurance of a 
superior makes subordinates feel 
that he will fight for their welfare or 
the demands of the department. His 
confidence is strong enough to over- 
ride their fears and doubts and this 
gives them a healthy sense of se- 
curity. [See “How to Build Self- 
confidence,” NATION'S BUSINESS, 
July 1960. | 


6.Assign blame 


An employe needs feedback to 
assure him that he is going in the 
right direction. To a large extent, 
he must rely on his boss for this 
feedback. 

Positive feedback—recognition, 
praise, and rewards—reinforce his 
drive to continue in the proper di- 
rection. Negative feedback—criti- 
cism, correction, and punishment— 
teach him what not to do. 

Thus, credit and blame are moti- 
vational guideposts of equal impor- 
tance. 

Subordinates need the assurance, 
the sense of security that they will 
be told of specific mistakes and will 
be informed if their general per- 

(continued on page 74) 
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At Michigan City, Indiana... 
C&O PROVIDES AN 
EXTRA DIMENSION 
IN SITE SELECTION 


In searching for a new plant site, you need 
to evaluate its worth from every point of 
view .. . to avoid the danger of dealing in 
generalities. 


When you call on the C&O Industrial 
Development Department you get an extra 
dimension in service which only a full-time 
staff of informed specialists can provide. 
Their intimate knowledge will take you 
beyond the surface facts of transportation, 
fuel, power, water, topography, resources 
and labor. They also supply underlying data 
on community facilities, local government, 
the profile of the people, the zoning regula- 
tions, tax factors and other vital conditions. 


Given all the facts, simply, without gloss, 
the decision then rests with you. There are 
many attractive locations along C&OQO’s 
5,100-mile system serving the heart of in- 
dustrial America. 





‘ = ed 
Np j j ny n n 
SK OPPORTUNITY AT MICHIGAN CITY, IND. | 
Fifty-eight miles from the Chicago Loop: 
Two nearly level parcels of 43 acres and 
22 acres on C&O’s Chicago-Detroit-Buffalo 
main line. Industry zoned. Reciprocal 
switching with four other railroads. Both 
sites front on State Route 212, a 4-lane road 
linking U. S. Highways 12 and 20. 
Electricity on site. Now in city: gas, water, 
sewer facilities available when needed. 
Power and gas from Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co. High-grade coal via C&O. 
Climate tempered by Lake Michigan. An 
area of economic stability, with an excep- | 
tional labor pool. 
} 
| 


Your inquiry will start this extra dimension 
of C&O service working for you, in complete 
confidence, on any site location along The 
Chessie Route. Write to Wayne C. Fletcher, 
Director of Industrial Development. 


Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 


Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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Experience with the needs of small business 


Whatever the size of your business, you can feel at home 
with the Hartford Insurance Group. 

Large business? No matter how widespread are your plants, 
offices, warehouses—no matter where your representatives 
travel—Hartford’s 34,000 local agents and its coast-to-coast 
network of more than 225 service offices are your assurance 
of fast, expert help in time of need. 

Small business? Local Hartford Group Agents are specialists 


in handling the protection problems of one-man, ten-man, 
fifty-man firms. And they are backed up by the full facilities 
of the Hartford in all lines of insurance—fire, casualty, life- 
and bonds, to name just a few. 


This experience with the business at both ends of the scale 
means that the Hartford and its agents can be counted on 
to give your company the right “fit” in protection and serv- 
ice. With country-wide service facilities, a complete range 
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and large—yours with the HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


of business policies. and a large staff of specialists who are 
wailable to help with specific insurance problems. the 
Hartford Insurance Group—through your Hartford Agent 
~has what your business needs. 


Call your Hartford Agent or your insurance broker. In 
many communities, you'll find your Hartford Agent listed 
nthe Yellow Pages under “Hartford Insurance.” Or look 
‘or him wherever you see the Stag trademark displayed. 


Hartford... a trusted naine in insurance for 150 years 


a 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 


COMPANY HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD LINE STOCK 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Sst Raxct COMPANY - CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY - SEW 


4810 


1900 


YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY. TRIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Now! The desk-sized IBM 632 with new siete 
Carriage can do your accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory accounting, and 
biilling—yet is priced low enough to meet even 
modest budgets. Here is a new solution to the 
multi-step preparation of invoices, statements, 
ledgers, purchase orders, checks and vouchers, and 
other important business records—the IBM 632 
Electronic Typing Calculator with Posting Carriage. 
The IBM 682 is so easy to operate, any typist can 
learn to use it in a few minutes. Operator errors are 
kept to a minimum because the IBM 632 stores 
information and instructions in its magnetic-core 
“memory”. . . automatically calculates, positions 
the carriage, and types results. For use with more ex- 
tensive data processing equipment, either Punched 
Card or Punched Tape Output is offered as an 
optional feature. For more detailed information on 
how you can benefit from use of the IBM 632 Elec- 
tronic Typing Calculator with Posting Carriage, 
please call your local IBM 632 representative. 


Any girl who can type 
can operale the IBM 632, 





The IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator IBM. 
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formance falls below par. If they are 
sure they know how they stand 
with the boss, they have the confi- 
dence necessary for decisive action, 

In one family-owned concern, the 
boss was a rough and outspoken 
person who would give his foremen 
a good dressing down when they 
deserved it. His son was afraid to 
express anger directly. He would 
become displeased but not tell peo- 
ple to their faces. The men respected 
the father and felt secure in their 
jobs. The son was disliked and mis- 
trusted. 

From a_ psychological point of 
view, people normally expect to be 
reprimanded when they have done 
wrong. Criticism relieves their guilt 
feelings. 

Some people are not so conscien- 
tious and are less prone to feel guilty 
when they make a mistake. If these 
people are not criticized, they ex- 
ploit what they see as a weakness 
on the part of their superior. 


7.Instill fear 


Although it is not commonly 
listed as a leadership attribute, the 
ability to instill fear can play a 
predominant role in specific cases, 
and is an important factor in moti- 
vation. 

This ability is often highly devel- 
oped by production men. Ancestral- 
ly linked to the old-line foreman 
who used the threat of bodily harm, 
the use of fear is now much more 
refined and subtle, more psycho- 
logical than physical. 

One plant manager of a Connecti- 
cut rolling mill typifies the hard-as- 
nails approach. He deliberately 
frightens his people, to keep them 
on their toes. For instance, even 
when he is pleased about the low 
loss due to scrap, he will examine 
the scrap pile, muster a scowl of 
intense displeasure, and walk off 
without a word. 

By such actions, he instills fear, 
and fear is the father of respect. 
His subordinates begrudgingly ad- 
mire his business acumen and dedi- 
cation to work. 

They recognize how much they 
have learned from him. But, they 
work harder primarily because they 
are afraid. 

Evaluating this individual in 
terms of our seven attributes, we 
would find him high in confidence, 
ability to assign blame, and ability 
to instill fear. 

In a general sense, any success- 
ful motivator generates a certain 
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F electric 
pencil 


sharpener 
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YOU SHARPEN A PENCIL 


MORRISHARP 


Time saver...money saver... Morrisharp actually sharpens pencils five times as 
fast! Starts automatically, stops cutting when pencil is perfectly sharpened. Has 
selector for medium, fine, extra fine points. Thousands now in use in business offices, 
drafting rooms, bowling alleys, banks, oil refineries, etc. At your stationer’s in 
choice of office colors. 


P.S.— Morrisharp makes an excellent gift item, too. 
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ALSO ASK ABOUT 
THESE FINE BERT M. MORRIS PRODUCTS 


1. MORRIS TRAYS — Letter and legal! size./ 2. MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS — With or without ball 
point pen./ 3. MORRIS PHONE REST — In telephone colors. Fits all phones./ 4. MORRISTAR BALL 
PEN DESK SET — Space Age Styling./ 5. MORRIS SAFE-T-SET — Nonspill Pen And Ink Set. 


BERT M. /MiorRis CO. 


8651 West Third Street, Los Angeles 48, California 
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amount of apprehension. The man- 
ager is a pressure transmitter. He 
must be tough and demanding. His 
people must be certain that he has 
not only the authority, but the cour- 
age to discipline them. 

People need discipline. They need 
to have a realistic awareness of the 
consequences of poor performance. 

Assuming you belong to the ma- 
jority of executives who like to step 
up the work motivation of their 
men, how can you benefit most from 
the observations presented above? 

Here are four things you can do. 

First, don’t glibly tell yourself 
that you rank reasonably well in 
all categories. Instead, give some 
serious consideration to each point. 
There are two questions which may 
give you further insights. 

What action on the part of your 
superior either increases or de- 
creases your motivation? What are 
the differences between the way 
your superior treats you and the 
way you treat your subordinates? 

Second, study the concept of ego- 
involvement and check to see how 
well you apply it. 

Third, find the leadership ap- 
proach that fits your personality, 
the one most natural for you. It is 
up to each person to capitalize on 
those tendencies which help him to 
be an effective leader, and to at- 
tempt to limit or modify those char- 
acteristics which do not produce 
the results he seeks. 

Fourth, a concerted effort must 
be made day by day to become 
more sensitive to the needs of your 
subordinates, to find their motiva- 
tional touchstones. In doing s0, 
guard against the natural tendency 
to expect people to be like yourself. 
After all, if they had been as ambi- 
tious, confident, enthusiastic and 
hard-working as you are, they might 
have been given your job. 

But if you use the keys to in- 
creased work motivation, you can 
have employes who will assume 
greater responsibility, labor with 
more enthusiasm, correct their de- 
ficiencies, use more initiative, fol- 
low directions better, and attain 
goals more effectively than ever. 

—EDWIN M. GLASSCOCK 
Consulting psychologist 


REPRINTS of “Build the Will to 
Work” may be obtained for 15 cents 
a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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A TOOL OF 
SOCIALISM? 


ONE of the strangest stories in America is the fed- 
eral government’s rise to power in business. Just 27 
years ago, a Congressional committee counted up 
232 government business enterprises left over from 
World War I. Today, there are some 19,000 commer- 
cial and industrial activities in the civilian branches 
of government alone! 


Businessmen who have to face subsidized com- 
petition have many colorful names for it. But most 
agree it marks a dangerous trend toward a socialistic 
U.S.A., a threat not only to individual freedoms but 
to the whole American free enterprise system as well. 


TAXES PAY FOR GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


No one has been able to estimate the whole cost 
in taxes of government-in-business. But figures are 
available for one of its biggest enterprises—the fed- 
eral electric power ‘‘business.”’ 


This so-called ‘‘public power’ has cost more than 
$5,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money — including 
about $1,900,000,000 collected from business. 


MORE FEDERAL POWER SPENDING UNNECESSARY 


Now pressure groups are pushing for billions more 
to put the government even farther into the electric 
power business. Such spending is quite unnecessary. 
America’s growing appetite for electricity can be 
amply satisfied by the more than 300 independent 


, 


electric companies. They are able—and ready—to 
do it, and without depending on taxes. 


GET THE STORY, IN A NEW BOOKLET 


Federal power spending goes on mainly because 
most people don’t know about it. But now a new 
booklet gives the important facts—especially as they 
relate to your costs, prices and profits as an American 
businessman. It is important to everyone interested 
in preserving the American business system. You 
can get a copy free, and promptly. Please mail 
the coupon below. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies 


er 


POWER COMPANIES 
Room 1103-1 

1271 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge: 


“How Federal Government 
Electricity Affects the 
Businessman” 


O 


Names of the companies that 
sponsor this advertisement 





(Please Print) 





Address __ 
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Better understanding of nonwage costs 
can lessen employe pressures on wages 


EMPLOYEs of private industry now 
receive about $52 billion worth of 
nonwage benefits annually, but few 
of them are aware of it. 

The price tag alone should en- 
courage employers to do a better 
job of reminding them. The cost 
breaks down to 19 per cent of the 
average payroll (see “Why Non- 
wage Costs Are Rising,” NATION’S 
BusINEss, August 1960) and is 
still rising. 

Another impetus to better em- 
ployer communication on this sub- 
ject, however, is the legislative push 
by the AFL-CIO to integrate em- 
ploye benefits into the Davis-Bacon 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. 
These laws currently require pay- 
ment of the prevailing local wages 
by contractors doing government- 
financed construction work (Davis- 
Bacon) and on companies with gov- 
ernment contracts (Walsh-Healey ). 

Prominent in the 18,000-word 
recommendation submitted this year 
by AFL-cro. President George 
Meany to the Democratic Party 
Piatform Committee was the de- 
mand that government contractors 
covered by Davis-Bacon or Walsh- 
Healey also be required to meet 
“not merely the prevailing hourly 
wage scale, but all prevailing pay 
practices, including payments for 
health and welfare, retirement, va- 
cations and overtime.” 

Meeting “all prevailing pay prac- 
tices” would mean a whopping ad- 
ditional cost burden to many em- 
ployers, especially small operators 
who already face the threat of a high- 
er minimum wage. It would push 
national employment costs higher 
still in the inflationary spiral. 
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The cold facts are, however, that 
this backdoor approach to higher 
minimum employment costs and 
more inflation might eventually be 
rammed through Congress as a re- 
sult of a general lack of public and 
employe understanding of the costs 
now involved in these pay practices, 
which are called employe benefits. 

One research survey, for example, 
showed that 50 per cent of employes 
questioned felt that benefits could 
be increased without causing more 
inflation, while only 17 per cent 
felt that wages could be increased 
without bringing the same result. 

The same survey revealed that 
the average worker estimated the 
cost of his benefits package at 11 
cents an hour. This compares to the 
more than 62 cents an hour actually 
spent in 1959, according to a U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce survey of 
1,064 companies. Other surveys have 
made it clear that: 

—Employes generally are not 
aware of the substantial income 
they receive in the form of vaca- 
tions, pensions, insurance, holidays, 
rest periods, social security, unem- 
ployment compensation and various 
other benefits. 

—When employes have become 
informed through well planned, ag- 
gressive communication programs, 
their appreciation of the benefit 
package rises sharply. 

With so much of total payroll go- 
ing to benefits, how can employers 
do a better job of impressing the 
fact on employes? There are four 
major ways: 

@ Dramatize the cost and useful- 
ness of benefits. 
@ Use the right words. 





@ Tell the community. 
@ Personalize the story. 

If your company isn’t already 
stressing the size of its benefit pack- 
age the techniques used by various 
companies may be of help. 


Dramatize cost and usefulness 


Merely to report the financial 
facts about your benefit program is 
not enough. Such reporting is es- 
sentially dull and is likely to have 
little impact on employes whose at- 
tention is courted by a barrage of 
imaginative messages from maga- 
zines, radio, newspapers, television 
and your own employe publication. 

A chemical company in the Mid- 
west, for example, developed a 
method of visualizing the cost of 
employe benefits. Since benefit pay- 
ments were averaging about $30 a 
week per employe the company pre- 
pared a display using real money 
as the attention-getter. The display 
case was placed at the entrance to 
the plant cafeteria, and 30 one-dol- 
lar bills were used as a border for 
a brief message reminding employes 
of the cost and extent of their bene- 
fits plan. 

Changes in your benefit plan pro- 
vide an opportunity to dramatize 
the whole package. For example, 
employes of an insurance firm re- 
cently received a phonograph record 
in the mail. On the cover was a 
bright illustration and the title “An 
Umbrella of Security Is Coming 
Your Way.” The record included a 
personal message from the firm’s 
president. It began: 

“IT appreciate the opportunity of 
talking to you in your home about 
the most important changes ever 
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made in our employe benefits pro- 
gram. Our companies want you and 
your families to know about these 
changes. For, in that way, you can 
make them a part of your own per- 
sonal security plan. 

“But before I tell you about the 
changes, let me tell you about our 
employe benefits program—why we 
have it and how it developed... ” 

The message gave the history of 
the plans and explained the new 
features. This effort was followed by 
articles in the employe publication. 

A St. Louis department store 
used a teaser campaign to focus at- 
tention of personnel on the cost and 
value of their benefits. Employes 
were exposed in various ways to the 
riddle: “What costs you nothing— 
is worth more than $2.5 million an- 
nually—and is used in some way, 
hundreds of times each day, by our 
employes?” : 

After curiosity was sufficiently 
whetted, the answer was given in a 


Price alone 
should spur 
employers to 


explain benefits. 


It comes to... 


19 % of average 


payroll 





two-page article in the employe 
publication. The article, entitled 
“That Price Tag on Benefits,” 
showed how employes received an 
annual average of $773.99 worth of 
benefits beyond the paycheck. Cap- 
italizing on the awareness of depart- 
ment store employes to price tags, 
the article was illustrated by a se- 
ries of 13 price tags with each tag 
giving the cost and description of 
one item in the total benefits pack- 
age. 

Another company dramatizes its 
benefits program through a friendly- 
looking cartoon character, “Ben E. 
Fitz.”’” He appears on colored post- 
ers which are placed at various 
plant and office locations. 

A recent poster showed Ben re- 
porting that the company’s 1960 
employe benefits totaled nearly $5 
million, up almost 20 per cent from 
1959. 

One of the best techniques you 
can use to dramatize the value of 


your benefits is to publicize the 
opinions of your own employes. Sev- 
eral companies have harnessed the 
high-impact appeal of the question- 
and-answer device. 

Some run a regular feature in the 
employe publication which gives 
employe answers to benefits-slanted 
questions. 

A West Coast company, for ex- 
ample, asked: “How does your 
benefits package compare with that 
of people you know who work for 
other companies?” Answers were re- 
produced in the employe publica- 
tion, with names and photographs. 
Typical comments: 

“My friends envy our hospital- 
ization insurance. .. .” 

“After comparing it with others, 
I think our plan is tops... .” 

“Our pension and employe bene- 
fits plan is terrific. . . . It’s a major 
reason why so many of us with long 
service wouldn’t think of leaving.” 

Here are other techniques used 


Average worker 
figures benefits’ 


cost at 


11¢ 


per hour. 


But study shows 
it is more than 


62¢ 


per hour 
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by various companies to dramatize 
their benefits plans: 

One company made its announce- 
ment of increased premiums for its 
contributory medical insurance plan 
do double-duty. In addition to giv- 
ing the reasons for the higher rates, 
the announcement stressed the value 
of the plan by presenting, in car- 
toon-and-chart form, comparisons 
of actual costs of hospitalization ex- 
penses. 

Another company publication ran 
a two-page spread featuring a huge 
umbrella covering thousands of 
workers. Each ribbed section of the 
umbrella identified one portion of 
the benefits plan, and a single line 
of bold type read: “This year it 
will cost $143 million to give em- 
ployes the coverage of these bene- 
fits.” 

A power company runs a feature 
entitled ““‘Did You Know .. .” in its 
employe publication. In one issue 
the illustrated text called attention 
to a new record for cash payments 
for hospitalization, surgical and 
major medical claims. 

An Ohio company sponsored a 
photo-quiz in which prizes were 
given to employes for correctly 
identifying various photos which 
had previously appeared in the com- 
pany publication; several of the 
photos showed employes enjoying 
some phase of the benefits program. 


Use right words 


Problems of semantics have long 
plagued managers who try to com- 
municate effectively on business-re- 
lated topics. But in no area is this 
more apparent than in communica- 
tion on employe benefits. 

Referring to employe benefits as 
“fringe benefits” is probably a mis- 
take. “Fringe” suggests something 
that is marginal—of little real value. 

Opinion Research Corporation 
used two statements in a recent test 
of worker reaction to key words: 

Version No. 1: “Last year, the 
Midstate Oil Company paid em- 
ployes $24 million in wages and sal- 
aries. In addition, the company 
contributed $15 million in hidden 
wages and salaries. Compared to a 
year ago, this represents a two per 
cent increase in fringe benefits.” 

Version No. 2: “Last year, the 
Midstate Oil Company paid em- 
ployes $24 million in wages and sal- 
aries. In addition, the company 
contributed $15 million to employe 
pensions, hospitalization and insur- 
ance plans. Compared to a year ago, 





this represents a two per cent in- 
crease in employe benefits.” 

Matched samples of employes 
were shown what appeared to be 
newspaper clippings containing one 
version or the other concerning this 
mythical company. They then were 
asked to select statements which 
they felt, in the absence of any 
other information, would best de- 
scribe the company. Sixty-two per 
cent of those exposed to version 
No. 2 checked the statement “has 
liberal benefits,” as opposed to only 
42 per cent of those who read ver- 
sion No. 1. 

Thus, phrases such as “fringe 
benefits” are likely to create an un- 
desirable image and communication 
efforts by employers should care- 
fully avoid them. 

One employer in New England 
tackled this problem of semantics 
directly. An editorial in the employe 
publication was entitled ‘““When Is 
a ‘Fringe’ a Real Employe Bene- 
fit?” The story told of practices, 
common in Europe, by which em- 
ployes get only about 50 per cent of 





What happens to business 
inthecomingmonthsdepends 
largely on what consumers, 
business and govern- 

ment do. For an informative 
forecast of probable trends, 
turn back to page 37 





their earnings in pay—with the re- 
mainder going for fringe benefits in 
one form or another. The editorial 
concluded: 

“In our company, 20 per cent of 
what you earn already is devoted 
to pensions, hospitalization and in- 
surance plans, vacations and other 
kinds of benefits. These, of course, 
are worth while—but they are not 
‘fringe, they are expensive em- 
ploye benefits. They are growing in 
size and cost, and every additional 
dollar we put into employe benefits 
is a dollar that otherwise would be 
added to paychecks.” 

One company directly attacked 
the problem of misunderstanding 
with a series of messages entitled 
“Joe Fringe is Gunning for Your 
Wage _ Increases.” The message 
spelled out the high costs of union 
proposals for a guaranteed annual 
wage and pointed out how this pro- 
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posal, if granted, would mean less 
money in the paychecks of all em- 
ployes. 

Another company used a slick 
combination of humor and facts to 
focus attention on the shortcomings 
of the term “fringe benefits.” A car- 
toon in the employe publication 
showed two pensioners on a Hawai- 
ian beach, appreciatively watching 
two grass-skirted girls dancing the 
hula. The tag line: “I didn’t realize 
the meaning of fringe benefits!” 
Next to the cartoon the monetary 
value of the company’s employe 
benefits was itemized. 


Tell the community 


Many companies have learned 
that a good way to build employe 
appreciation of their benefits pro- 
gram is to supplement direct-to-em- 
ploye communication with a well- 
planned effort to gain community 
understanding. If friends and neigh- 
bors comment favorably to an em- 
ploye about his company’s benefits 
plan, his satisfaction is likely to in- 
crease sharply. 

A branch-plant manager of a 
large manufacturing company, for 
example, tells how a community re- 
lations effort gave an unusual boost 
to employe appreciation of the bene- 
fits package. The plant has _ par- 
ticipated for a number of years in 
chamber of commerce-sponsored 
Business-Education Days. When 
local teachers visited the plant, they 
heard a talk on the benefits pro- 
gram. 

A young, short-service man who 
worked on the manufacturing floor 
excitedly cornered his foreman one 
day—and the gist of his conversa- 
tion was: 

““Say, I never paid much attention 
to that booklet you gave me on the 
benefits program. But I just got en- 
gaged, and my bride-to-be is a 
schoolteacher who visited the plant 
last year. She says I had better 
learn more about our benefits pro- 
gram—that all the teachers think 
it’s the best one in town.” 

Not all returns on the investment 
in telling the community the bene- 
fits story are so direct, but most 
companies that make the effort re- 
port good results. Here are some 
other tested methods you might find 
useful: 

—An oil company asked a local 
insurance man to study the insur- 
ance protection afforded individual 
employes under the company’s ben- 
efits program and to estimate the 





total cost of the insurance if it were 
bought through normal insurance 
channels by any individual. 

The estimate, which came to more 
than $300 a year, was publicized to 
employes and community neighbors 
in a newspaper advertisement. This 
reportedly brought many surprised 
comments from the community, and 
jolted the tendency of some em- 
ployes to take their benefits pack- 
age for granted. 

—Several companies publish spe- 
cial editions of their employe pub- 
lication which get substantial dis- 
tribution to plant community 
neighbors. These special editions 
regularly report on the merits of the 
benefits plan. 

—Many companies have also dis- 
covered that chamber of commerce- 
sponsored B.-E. Days and Clergy 
Visitation Days are excellent oppor- 
tunities to discuss benefits plans. 
Educators and clergymen have a 
particularly keen interest in how 
these plans operate. 


Personalize the story 


Many companies still try to tell 
their benefits story with statistics 
—so many total dollars paid out per 
year for the various plans. Experi- 
enced communicators, however, have 
learned that maximum effectiveness 
requires getting the “you” into the 
message. 

One of the best methods of per- 
sonalization is to report individually 
to employes on their stake in the 
benefits program. 

One company gives each employe 
at the end of each year a four-page 
folder entitled “Your Personal 
Share in Employe Benefits as of 
Dec. 31, 19—.” 

The document includes a check- 
list of all the benefits available, and 
an itemized, dollars-and-cents break- 
down which shows exactly how 
much is credited to each employe’s 
account in the pension and savings 
plans. 

This breakdown also shows the 
proportionate amounts contributed 
by the employe and by the com- 
pany. In addition, the report gives 
the exact amount of coverage in 
death, hospitalization and sickness 
and accident insurance. Finally, it 
includes a simplified form which 
enables the employe to estimate 
his total annual retirement income 
at age 65. 

The report is mailed to the em- 
ploye’s home, where the maximum 
family interest and participation 
can be engendered. The company 
reports: “These individual reports 
have been highly praised by em- 
ployes who find them revealing and 
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useful, particularly in developing 
personal programs to build financial 
security.” 

Many companies have reported 
better employe knowledge and ap- 
preciation as a result of personal- 
izing articles and other printed 
communication about their benefits 
plans. Thus, when the employe pub- 
lication runs a benefits story, it 
frequently runs photographs of real 
workers receiving an_ insurance 
check, for example, or enjoying a 
paid vacation in their own boat. 

Some companies have dramatized 
insurance coverage by actual case 
histories. An electrical company 
reported in detail the large surgical 
and hospital bills which ensued 
when an employe and his family 
were involved in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

Here are other examples of how 
various companies personalized the 
employe benefit story: 

—A rubber company calls all its 
people together once a year to hear 
a personal message from the presi- 
dent on employe benefits, and en- 
courages a free-flow question period 
afterwards. 

—Many companies encourage su- 
pervisors to discuss company bene- 
fits plans personally with each em- 
ploye; to help accomplish _ this, 
supervisors are given up-to-date in- 
formation on the benefits plan, and 
are told about changes before the 
information is generally released. 

—A textile company does not mail 
benefits checks to employes. Instead, 
the foreman or manager personally 
delivers the check to the worker’s 
home. 

It must be remembered that un- 
ions usually compete with manage- 
ment in an effort to convince em- 
ployes that union officials deserve 
all the credit for existing benefits 
plans. 

For companies to have the share 
of the credit they deserve, it is nec- 
essary to seize the initiative in talk- 
ing about employe benefits. 

If employers can maintain the 
initiative in telling the benefits story 
forthrightly they will have a good 
start toward reaping the kind of re- 
turn that an annual investment of 
$52 billion warrants. —c. J. DOVER 


REPRINTS of “Take Credit for Hid- 
den Pay” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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FREE YOURSELF OF BLIND SPOTS 


Five steps will help you overcome mental blocks to success 


“IT ISN’T THEIR TRAITS that put men on top,” in- 
sists a company vice president. “It’s the capacity to 
overcome their blind spots.” 

Most of us have some mental block that can, if we 
let it, stand in the way of promotion or advancement. 
Those who move up the ladder are able to recog- 
nize and overcome these handicaps. This is a five-step 
process. A man needs to: 
> Know what a blind spot is, and how and when it 
shows up. 
> Recognize the main categories in which most blind 
spots fall. 
> Be alert to the difficulties they produce. 
> Apply the kind of remedy needed to overcome them. 
> Realize that blind spot countermeasures are part of 
the coaching relationship between boss and subordi- 
nate. 

A managerial blind spot is something which inter- 
feres with a man’s ability to see clearly or fully. It 
shows itself in various ways. The impediment may 
be lack of open-mindedness, an overdose of egotism, 
provincialism, or an unwillingness to face up to a sit- 
uation. Sometimes it is characterized by rigidity and 
inflexibility. In some cases it may be an aversion to 
or escape from a particular kind of responsibility, 
such as budget preparation, handling of employe 
grievances, reviewing a proposal for a new or different 
approach to a problem. 

Blind spots reveal themselves in a man’s outlook 
and perspective and, inevitably, in his attitudes, be- 
havior, and action as a manager. They show up in his 
participation in staff meetings, in his decision-making, 
policy follow-up, relationships, handling of problems, 
and in other ways. 

The blind spots are serious enough, in many cases, 
to come under the broad heading of lack of man- 
agerial maturity. 

A crucial point to be remembered is this: A man 
may otherwise be quite qualified, competent, and 
sound. If he could only overcome his particular blind 
spot he would be a valued man in the organization. 
He is worth salvaging because of his over-all poten- 
tial. The appraisal and management development 
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programs of Westinghouse, Atlantic Refining, New 
York Central, and General Mills, for example, reflect 
this belief in a man’s potential and provide boss- 
subordinate coaching and other measures to help the 
individual move toward his full attainment. 

The blind spots which account for most difficulty 
can be classified in relationship to: 


People. 
Ideas and values. 
Handling of problems. 


Facing up to the realities of organizational life. 


People 

High among people blind spots is the inability to 
take criticism. The personnel director of a medium- 
sized company tied up the program with a host of 
varied employe relations projects. His associates, the 
line managers, criticized this as emphasizing frills at 
the expense of more urgent needs. They urged him to 








Know blind spots 
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get on with improving recruitment and revising the 
company’s outmoded job-evaluation system. He 
resented their criticism and persisted in his pre- 
occupation with employe relations projects. His hy- 
persensitivity caused the line managers to avoid him 
as much as possible. 

After a while the company encountered a serious 
problem of excessive turnover rates. It took an analy- 
sis, which showed the high costs of employe turnover 
due to mediocre recruitment, misplacement, and an 
out-of-date job evaluation system, to persuade the 
personnel man that the line managers had a valid 
point and that he should direct his attention toward 
more productive programs. 

Closely allied to the inability to take criticism is 
another blind spot—viewing the actions of others in 
the organization as competitive and threatening. This 
often is based on a personal sense of insecurity. 

Preaching will not help men with this blind spot. 
The most effective and rewarding therapy is a dra- 
matic and satisfying experience in which they are 
awakened to the realization that competition does not 
always mean threat. This kind of awakening can take 
place any day anywhere there is joint effort and con- 
sultation between managers. 

Withdrawal from personal involvement with asso- 
ciates or subordinates is another people blind spot. 
Somewhere between the two poles of excessive frat- 
ernization and indifference and withdrawal is an 
intelligent middle ground for the manager. 

An office manager who closed his eyes and ears to 
his overworked and understaffed office because of his 
desire to avoid any personal involvement with indi- 
vidual hardship stories lost the confidence of his stat- 
isticians, secretaries, and clerks. Even when the work- 
load returned to normal he was still looked upon as a 
“cold potato” and couldn’t regain their confidence. 

A two-pronged influence helped to remove the 
blind spot. His boss had him on the carpet one day 
in regard to low morale among the office employes. 
Shortly afterward, at the company’s monthly man- 
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agers’ meeting, an industrial psychologist spoke on 
“The Art of Listening.” 

This proved to be an eye-opener for the office man- 
ager. As he seriously attempted to improve his ca- 
pacity to listen, he broke the curtain of withdrawal 
from what he formerly regarded as personal involve- 
ment with people in the shop. What his subordinates 
wanted was a boss who was a willing listener, at least, 
and who could, after hearing the whole story, decide 
on a course of action. 

Other people blind spots include: bias toward those 
in junior positions, unwillingness to give credit or 
commendation when it is due, prejudice toward fe- 
male associates, unwarranted toughness based on the 
belief that this is the only way to keep people on 
their toes. 

A classical blind spot is a manager’s indifference to 
harnessing the abilities of subordinates and unwilling- 
ness to develop them. 

It is evident in the one-man show, and when an 
executive gives limited delegation or second-guesses 
the activities of his subordinates. 

There are various remedies. Have the boss rap the 
man’s knuckles any time activities cease and no an- 
swers are available from his office while he is out. 
Pin him down to deadlines which can only be met 
if he uses the abilities of his people. 

Hold him accountable for lack of reserve manpower 
strength in his unit. Make him adhere to the com- 
pany’s investment in its managerial and supervisory 
development. Show him convincing examples of how 
organizational life goes on despite the allegedly ‘“‘in- 
dispensable man.” 

An increasing number of companies now withhold 
promotion of a middle manager until there is suffi- 
cient evidence that at least one of his subordinates 
has been trained to succeed him. 

In all cases associated with people blind spots, we 
find these basic weaknesses: inability to judge people, 
overlooking the fundamental psychological concept of 
individual differences among people, and failure to 
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recognize employe motivational forces as the key to 
productivity and good human relations. 


Ideas and values 

Among blind spots concerned with ideas and val- 
ues, the most damaging is the mental block which 
impels a man to hold to the status quo—no matter 
what. The manager who shuns the flow of ideas and 
changing values in his organization is far more costly 
to the company than a miscued sales campaign or a 
personnel testing program which proves to be a lemon. 

The blind spot goes well beyond smugness and con- 
tentment with things as they are. It is psychologically 
rooted in, 1, fear of the unknown or uncertain and, 
consequently, the quick reaction to ward it off, resist 
it; and, 2, inability to outgrow or rise above a former 
job as a specialist. 

Lack of breadth of knowledge and inability to com- 
prehend possibilities inherent in a new idea further 
contribute to this blind spot. 

The outcome is inevitably the tendency to dodge 
decision-making responsibility. 

The middle manager with this blind spot opposes a 
thing new on the scene, whether it is office mechaniza- 
tion, more imaginative methods of marketing and 
merchandising, revision of an inventory control sys- 
tem, experimenting with production methods and con- 
trols, or some other venture. He will often block a 
new idea even at the risk of continuing methods 
which are difficult, uneconomical, outdated, and bur- 
densome. 

The foreman of a fabricating unit in a manufactur- 
ing plant had little tolerance for ideas aimed at meth- 
ods improvement and cost reduction. 

“We have standard operations around here,” he 
maintained, “and we’ve just got to live with them.” 

Consumer demand for the company’s product had 
increased 30 per cent in one year through stepped- 
up salesmanship, but the work force never seemed 
to be enough to cope with production requirements. 
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The foreman spent many hours fighting the “boys 
in the front office” for overtime pay for the men and 
pushing his men for results. He was always under 
pressure, plugging holes in his operations. He rejected 
suggestions designed to improve the situation, wheth- 
er they came from industrial engineers, salesmen, or 
even from employes in the unit familiar with the 
operations. The result was increased absenteeism, 
long coffee breaks, slowdowns. 

It took demonstration of a work simplification pro- 
gram in another segment of the plant, and an explana- 
tion from a close friend who supervised the unit there, 
to convince him that it was worth a try. With man- 
agement’s approval, a work simplification consultant 
was called in to collaborate with the regular industrial 
engineering staff. A number of improvements were 
introduced which eliminated unnecessary steps and 
enabled the crew to cope with the workload. 

An equally serious blind spot is one which causes 
a manager to react emotionally to an idea or a 
proposal. Emotionalism will wreck a staff meeting 
through an outburst against an idea and the people 
who generated it. It will impel an executive to choke 
off or shelve proposals which come across his desk or 
to stall in the hope that the originator will in time 
throw in the towel. The employe with a flair for 
creativity and original thinking will not be comforta- 
ble in this manager’s organizational unit and will, in 
some cases, even be penalized. 

The significant point about this blind spot is this: 
The manager is frequently able to conceal it or divert 
attention from it. 

For example, you can count on him to make a pas- 
sionate plea in behalf of company tradition and the 
wisdom of the present order of things in an effort to 
use company symbolism to cover up his personal 
blind spot. 

Often he will find refuge in posing as a loyal rule- 
follower and warn those around him that if it isn’t 
clearly stated in the book the idea shouldn’t be given 
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We use telegrams all the time to speed facts and figures quickly, 


clearly, and in writing. No interruptions. Saves time and money 


for everyone! WESTERN UNION 








FREE YOURSELF OF BLIND SPOTS continued 


a hearing. A familiar tactic is the excuse that ““We’re 
too busy to consider a new approach.” 

This blind spot will cause a manager to exaggerate 
the importance of his own function and to discredit 
the values of other departments. He will disparage 
the engineering function as a glorified version of 
draftsmanship, the personnel function as nothing but 
a clerical custodianship over employe records, or con- 
tract negotiation people as legal beagles. He may use 
the cliché of “things are good enough around here 
and let’s not rock the boat” to discourage, censor, 
and veto ideas. 

Often he will infect his supervisors and others in 
the unit with the notion that if an idea is “not in- 
vented here” it cannot be much good. It is the familiar 
problem of specialization myopia. In extreme cases, 
the afflicted executive will play office politics to sabo- 
tage a new system or procedure. 

Sensitivity training programs for middle managers r 
have helped many men get over this blind spot. Cold to human angle 
Broadening their sights through specially designed L ee 
executive development programs, which focus on per- 
spective, the impact of economic and technological 
trends, and the role and responsibilities of a manager, 














have enabled men to overcome the block. Rotation to upon, the manager should be held fully accountable. 
other departments, team effort with others on a spe- Company leaders must see to it that managers 
cial task force effort, effective management counsel- perceive how an organization can grow and measure 
ing, and other measures have had impact in counter- up to the future. The rational and reasonable con- 
acting this blind spot. servative must be respected. But he must be differen- 

While we expect a man’s superior to act in cases of tiated from the manager with a blind spot toward 
a mind closed to new ideas and values, the greater ideas and values. 
responsibility rests with the company as a whole. It 
should make known its management creed, its chang- Handling problems 
ing corporate image and values, and its expectations The tendency to retreat from a problem plagues 
of what is right and wrong in managerial behavior. many a man. 

It has to set the stage for reconciling differences The spectrum of blind spots in this category is 
between individual values and corporate values in wide. Avoiding risk-taking, playing it safe, passing the 
organizational life. It must insist upon being a well buck—these are probably the most familiar. 
disciplined organization. Once objectives, plans, val- Unwillingness to confer or consult with others 
ues, and targets have been fully discussed and agreed across organizational lines, when the problem is large 


and complex, is recognized as managerial immaturity 
in many cases. 

The tendency to stall, wait it out, sleep on it is 
a procrastination blind spot. Looking for some con- 
venient gimmick or some formula in approaching a 
problem is another common failing. The man content 
to deal merely with symptoms and avoid coming to 
grips with the underlying causes is affected by the 
blind spot of disinclination to diagnose, analyze, and 
evaluate. 

The chief of the finance department of one com- 
pany found himself harassed by organizational prob- 
lems in his unit. He described them as round-the-cal- 
endar problems which cut deeply into his time in 
running the department, and asked his boss for coun- 
sel. After reviewing these problems and the way the 
subordinate handled them, the boss observed that in 
most cases only half the problem was handled—the 
technical part. 














He advised the man that there are two dimensions ioe: 

to handling a problem, the technical and the human, nam 

Emotionalism and that the recurrence of problems was due to the thou 
| ; —— fact that the human dimension was overlooked. In 
sa ial i eerie emanates time the boss’s counsel paid off, for the manager ap- 
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In adopting the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln, this company assumed the respon- 
sibility of measuring up to that great 
name—in character, integrity and 
thoughtful human service. 


Group Insurance needs 


Many unusual ideas developed by Lincoln Life 
can bring important advantages to your firm! 


Flee, for example, are some of 
the ideas found in Lincoln Life’s 
modern simplified group insur- 
ance—ideas that can help you save 
time, cut administrative costs and 
save money: 


1. All of the essential facts con- 
cerning Lincoln Life’s full group 
insurance proposal are covered on 
a single sheet that’s easy to read 
and grasp. 


2. The announcement pamphlet 
for employees is simplified, too. 
It is short—usually two to four 
pages—and is written in simple, 
easy-to-understand language. 


3. This pamphlet saves adminis- 
trative time and money, because 
it doubles as the employee’s cer- 
tificate of insurance, in all states 
except Massachusetts. 


4. Your administrator avoids the 
work of preparing and checking 
complicated monthly reports, due 
to Lincoln Life’s unusual billing 
procedure. Instead of showing all 
employee names and classifica- 
tion numbers, with volumes and 


units of insurance for each, he 
merely lists the employees added 
or terminated during the month. 
He can even include last-day 
changes, so the employer has an 
up-to-the-minute picture each 
month of the people covered and 
the costs involved. 


5. A simple file-size case is tabbed 
for both routine and unusual situ- 
ations. And behind each tab are 
easy-to-identify forms with all 
necessary instructions printed on 
them. There’s no looking through 
a catalogue of instructions, 
searching for the form described, 
then matching the right form to 
the proper rules. 

All these ideas can save money 
—thanks to Lincoln Life’s modern 
approach to administrative pro- 
cedures in its simplified group 
insurance plans. 


For full information about the 
many other ways Lincoln Life’s 
group insurance cuts administra- 
tive costs and builds employee 
goodwill, phone the Lincoln Life 
agent in your community. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its name indicates its character 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











FREE YOURSELF OF BLIND SPOTS continued 


proached problems in this way and found that they 
were resolved satisfactorily. 

A significant blind spot is evasion of authority. 
Here the manager is reluctant to tackle a problem 
under the plea that he doesn’t have the authority to 
act. A district sales manager took no action in the 
case of one of his salesmen whose sales performance 
was well above standard, but whose indiscreet re- 
marks brought complaints. Several customers indi- 
cated that they would discontinue their relations and 
would purchase from a competitor in the future. The 
sales manager relayed the case to the director of sales 
at headquarters, insisting that he himself had no au- 
thority to call the salesman on the carpet. 

It took a hurried trip by an emissary from head- 
quarters to convince the district sales manager that 
the company administrative manual clearly gave him 
authority to handle problems other than selling. It 
was not the lack of authority that was at fault but 
the unwillingness to use it. 

Other blind spots in handling problems include: 
failure to set up alternatives in making a decision and 
acting only on one pattern, usually because of some 
precedent; inability to see clearly the real issue; prej- 
udicial attitude toward a particular person; careless- 
ness in getting to the facts; reluctance to impose 
controls. 

Solutions to these blind spots include self-disci- 
pline, better conceptual skill, coaching the man to 
anticipate problems and be ready to handle them 
when they arrive, better utilization of the manager’s 
time, human relations training, and developing the 
capacity to assess, analyze, and evaluate situations. 


Facing up to realities 

Failure of a manager to meet expectations in a 
company which is generally well organized and 
soundly directed can usually be traced to his inability 
to face up to the realities of organization life. 

Psychological studies of high- and low-rated man- 
agers confirm the importance of a manager’s capacity 
to take knocks without developing a persecution com- 
plex, to live with both victory and defeat, to operate 
under stress and frustrating conditions and, above 
all, to set and lead others toward goals realistically. 
Life is tough for the idealist in this environment. 

The research and development branch supervisor at 
a plastics firm who looked upon controls and the 
control function as a police system never quite made 
it. He rebelled against budgetary, statistical, man- 
power and other controls. From the day he left the 
university campus as a research associate to the day 
he resigned two years later, he had displayed a deep- 
seated resentment toward the administrative process. 
The blind spot was a mistaken belief that one could 
free-wheel and intellectualize and still justify his 
place on the company payroll. Repeated efforts to 
advise and counsel him failed. 

The safety director at a chemical company wouldn’t 
put up with what seemed to him an intricate network 
of signatures to be acquired before final authorization 
to procure new safety equipment. He felt that he had 
to jump through a number of hoops to clear plans 
with company officials in manufacturing, purchasing, 
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Live with victory and defeat 











and personnel and, in addition, with union represent- 
atives. The fact was that each of these had a real 
authoritative role in the total safety program. When 
he tried to bypass them on the pretext that the mat- 
ter couldn’t wait, he found that it backfired. 

When a safety committee was established and the 
discussions centered around the multiple factors af- 
fecting employe safety, without delaying solution of 
the problems unduly, his blind spot began to fade. 

The most damaging of the blind spots toward fac- 
ing up to reality is unwillingness to delegate. This is 
one of the major reasons for mortality rates among 
managers on the promotion ladder. The basic reason 
for reluctance to delegate is fear of relinquishing au- 
thority and power. The marks of the organizational 
unit where there is little or no delegation are well 
known: an overburdened manager trapped in details, 
a corps of supervisors whose abilities are untapped, 
poor communication, and high quit rates. 

The answer lies in the management philosophy, 
good example of delegation at the upper levels, and 
an appraisal and management development program 
which fosters the desire to delegate and helps a man 
acquire the skills and competence of a good delegator. 
This must be reinforced by effective coaching. 

A man cannot take flight from the realities of organ- 
izational life. Facing up to them is essential. Just one 
or two blind spots is often enough, if they persist, to 
result in having him brushed aside as nonpromotable. 

It has been observed that the business organization 
needs the individual as much as the individual needs 
the organization, and that each is incomplete without 
the other. As the corporation continues to engage in 
self-examination to remove some of its blinders, so the 
individual manager has to do likewise. 

—NATHANIEL STEWART 


REPRINTS of “Free Yourself of Blind Spots’? may be 
obtained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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“This Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold chops coffee-break time 


right in half overnight! Why? Because it ends forever going out, sending 
out and coffee-making mess...saves you thousands of dollars every year! What’s more, 
employees enjoy its quick convenience. Just look at it. Hot water for delicious instant 
coffee, chocolate or soup; cold water for snappy instant soft drinks; cold storage for several 
quarts or two dozen six-ounce bottles, and 48 cube ice service. You want to know more? 
Write today for the free booklet, ‘Modern Business Needs the Modern Coffee-Break,’ 
and get all the details about Kelvinator’s special free 

Beverage Bonus consisting of 100 assorted instant Kkeluinator 
beverages, plus 100 cups and spoons. Kelvinator HOT 'N COLD 

Water Coolers, Department 83, Columbus 13, Ohio.” AND STANDARD WATER COOLERS 
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Sold coast-to-coast—rented in many cities. Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 





Chain cuts inventory manhours 50% | 


One of the biggest headaches of run- 
ning a supermarket—taking inventory 
—has been overcome by a leading 
New England retail chain. The cure: 
Dictet® tape recorders. 


Now at all of their supermarkets, 
one man with a 2 Ib. 11 0z. Dictet does 
what two men and a calculator used to 
do. He carries the Dictet easily by a 
shoulder strap. One tape lasts for a 
full hour. Mercury batteries are good 
for 20-plus hours of recording. 





DICTET 


BY DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB100 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








\ 


And he needs no work table that 
blocks the aisle, or electric cord that 
gets in customers’ way. 

A 13-man crew takes inventory in 
all of the company’s 112 markets. 
Tapes containing stock data are sent 
in to the home office for transcription. 
Company officials say Dictets paid for 
themselves in two months of use. 


Dictets can help you cut inventory 
costs, too. For more information, fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 


Dictaphone and Dictet are registered trade-marks. 








Please send me your booklet on Dictet. 
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SPACE BUSINESS 


continued from page 45 


government has spent billions of 
dollars in bringing the state of the 
art to the point where it has eco- 
nomic feasibility. Space travel and 
the like are too remote to speculate 
about subsidies for them. 

The government is_ subsidizing 
the whole business now, in a sense. 
In the research and development 
field I cannot see any company go- 
ing into the business of putting up 
satellites to learn more about radia- 
tion, meteorite sizes, possible dam- 
age caused by them, and things of 
this sort. I believe this is a respon- 
sibility of government. And much 
of this sort of research and develop- 
ment must be done before reliable 
communications and meteorological 
systems are possible. 


Could a company rent space on one 
of the government satellites for com- 
mercial purposes? 

We have not crossed that bridge 
yet. One should realize, of course, 
that our program includes the re- 
sults of the efforts of people from 
industry, educational institutions 
and the scientific community—not 
just a small government clique. 


Do you favor a change in the patent 
provisions of the Space Act? 

I do. Presently the law requires 
that all patents developed under 
NASA contracts be taken by the 
government. As administrator, I 
have the right to waive that pro- 
vision only when I find that it is in 
the public interest to do so. 

Under the changes we propose, it 
would be necessary for me to make 
a specific finding that it was in the 
interest of national security or the 
general welfare for the government 
to take the patent. 

I am convinced that the change 
is in the best interests of the nation. 
We are a free enterprise economy, 
a competitive economy, and this, I 
think, tends to strengthen competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Some few companies have refused 
to do business with us because they 
felt they had a particular patent 
position which would be jeopard- 
ized were they to take a contract 
with us. So a change in the law 
would give us a wider field from 
which to draw our contractors. 


Do you think the provision might be 
a problem later? 

I think it could be, but, more im- 
portant, it is time Congress dealt 
with the total patent problem. What 
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Business slips when streets are slippery 





Business is better, streets are safer when your town uses Morton Safe-T-Salt* 


Icy streets are bad business. They hinder traffic and annoy 
residents to the extent that they often will not drive into 
town to shop. Can you afford the loss of business? 

Icy streets are dangerous streets that cause accidents... 
slow down police, fire and medical calls . . . stall vital city 
services. This costs everybody money and can cost some 
their lives. 

You can't afford a situation like this. But then, can you 
afford to have your town spread sand, cinders and other 
abrasives that do absolutely nothing to remove dangerous 
ice and packed snow? Remember, abrasives merely cover 
icy surfaces. They are easily dispersed by wind and traffic. 
They leave a rutted, gritty pavement and clog sewers and 
drains, often necessitating costly cleanouts. Can you afford 
this waste of tax money? 

Can you afford to have your town use your tax dollars to 
pay a premium for de-icing chemicals costing from one and 
a half to twice as much as Morton Safe-T-Salt? Even if you 
could, it would be an unnecessary extravagance for Morton 
Safe-T-Salt (Rock Salt) gives you safer winter streets, 
quicker and at less cost. 


What you can do. You can send for a free booklet on Morton 
Safe-T-Salt today. It tells you how and why Safe-T-Salt gives 
you safer streets, quicker and at less cost. It compares costs, 
speed and effectiveness of all the various methods of melting 
ice and packed snow. In fact, this booklet contains enough 
facts and figures to convince any city official that it’s good 
business to buy Morton's Safe-T-Salt for icy, snow packed 
streets. If you'd like to send us the names of officials in your 
town who should be interested, we'll see that they get a free 
copy of the booklet on Morton Safe-T-Salt, too. 

*Safe-T-Salt is a trademark of the Morton Salt Company 


UOMERN 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. NBIO, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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S UNION PACIFIC has a number 
. 


> : of fully developed industrial 
districts available in the eleven- 
state western territory it serves. 


These districts are complete—with all utilities, paved 
streets, and trackage, for immediate use. Thus, you are 
relieved of the burden of preparing the site before you 
proceed with plant construction. 


And, another important factor—you’re also assured of 
the utmost in dependable freight and passenger transpor- 
tation when you locate in Union Pacific territory. 


In considering building, buying or leasing a plant in the 
West, for any purpose, we'll be pleased to assist you in 
every way. Just contact any Union Pacific representative, 
or get in touch with us direct. 


Industrial UNION 
Development PACIFIC 
Kacroat. 


Department 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 












SPACE BUSINESS 


continued 


we are asking to have set out in the 
law for our operations is, in essence, 
what was done for the National 
Science Foundation. It would per- 
mit us to follow the practice of the 
Defense Department. The great 
bulk of our contractors are also de- 
fense contractors. Dealing with that 
Department on one basis and with 
us on another is difficult. 


How much of your agency's $915 
million budget this fiscal year will be 
spent through contracts with private 
industry? 

More than 75 per cent will be 
spent through contracts, principally 
with industry. Some, of course, is 
spent with educational and other 
nonprofit institutions. 


How many private companies will be 
involved? 

More than 7,500 companies. And 
this would not include the thou- 
sands of subcontractors who supply 
our prime contractors. 


Do NASA contracts include incentive 
premiums to encourage companies to 
do the job better? 


It is hard to have an incentive- 
type contract in the research and 
development business, which makes 
up most of our activity. However, 
we have not ruled out attempting to 
find a way to use incentive-type 
contracting. 


Can NASA insure a contractor doing a 
dangerous job against liability to 
others for which insurance cannot be 
purchased? 


We do not have this authority, 
but believe we should. We will con- 
tinue to ask for it until it is granted. 


Would confusion about international 
law in space prevent an American 
company from getting into the com- 
munications field? 

I would think not. The American 
company which presently does the 
bulk of the transatlantic telephony 
uses terminal stations on the other 
side which are the property of and 
operated by companies over there, 
most of which are government- 
owned. I see no problem about that. 
Relationships between privately 
owned U. S. communications com- 
panies and the government-owned 
and operated companies abroad are 
effective in all other media. I don’t 
see that the use of satellite tech- 
niques would call for changes in 
these arrangements. END 
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AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED HALF-TON PICKUP! 
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THE NEW Champ BY STUDEBAKER 


handy, husky-built beauty... 
power-matched for thrift and rugged duty 


The most practical American truck on the road today is also 
the lowest priced! And not only will the new Champ by 
Studebaker save you money when you buy it, but you can 
expect to save one dollar out of every ten you've usually 
spent on gas and maintenance! 

Coming from Studebaker-Packard, these handy 2 ton 
and %4-ton pickups (5,000, 5,200 and 7,000 Ibs. G.V.W.) 
are built to sturdy “big truck” specifications. They’re severe 
service work vehicles from power plant to payload. Yet the 
trim and fresh new Champ is as handsome looking as it is 
husky. 

Power in the new Champ is specifically engineered to 
match the truck’s load rating. It’s the all-new 170-cubic inch 
overhead valve six cylinder engine with ram-induction 
manifold. The matching of power plant to load assures top 
performance with a new high in economy. The torque curve 
is matched to performance requirements with plenty of 
power at the bottom end where you need it. In addition to 
the power-matched “6,” there are two V-8’s available—259 
cu. in., and 289 cu. in. 

Check The Champ’s many money-saving features. See 
your Studebaker Dealer, today! 


FEATURES OF THE NEW ‘“‘CHAMP”’ 
Body Styles: Pickup box, Platform or Stake body. 
Engines: 110 hp Six, 180 hp V-8, or 210 hp V-8. All have high 
torque at low rpm; all use regular-grade gas only; and all have 
earned an honest reputation for high gas mileage, dependable 
service and long life. 
Transmissions: 3-speed, Overdrive or 4-speed, with stick shift; 
or Automatic. Wide choice of rear axle ratios. 
Cabs: Standard or deluxe, with deluxe trim. Full-width sliding 
rear window can be opened for maximum ventilation . . . pro- 
vides full visibility. Bonus-value features are window vents, in- 
sulated roof, long-wearing vinyl upholstery over foam rubber, 
safety steering wheel, and more. Wonderful roominess and 
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“it’s tougher than the job” 








The New Business Gift that 


EVERY FAMILY NEEDS | 

















? 
 , MS “WHAT MY 
FAMILY SHOULD KNOW’ 


Recommended for your business giving at any 
time because it answers a universal family 
need, this unique book is designed for record- 
ing details of all vital facts... Insurance Pol- 
icies, Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, 
Business Information, Social Security, etc.... 
concisely, in one place for quick, easy refer- 
ence. Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated 
leather cover, it is designec for a lifetime of 
use. Pages carrying your advertising message 
can be bound anywhere in the book. Individu- 
ally boxed, and imprinted in gold with your 
name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and 
other Nascon “At-A-Glance”® Gifts, send for 
the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 
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NASCON PRODUCTS 





DEPT. N, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Send for this 


FREE BOOKLET 


come 


It tells why 
better papers 
are made with 
cotton fiber — 
and what this 


means to your 
business 

in economy, 
efficiency and 
prestige. 








a 


=S2s-=) made with cotton fiber 


Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet. 
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Address_ 
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HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


continued from page 65 


spent on city highways is, on the 
average, greater than the value re- 
ceived for rural roads. 

If Congress decides to continue 
its support of the interstate high- 
way program as originally planned, 
two methods are open: 

1. Allow the Highway Trust 
Fund to borrow temporarily while 
highway capacity is being expanded 
and before the revenue from the ex- 
panded system becomes available. 

2. Allocate more taxes resulting 
from highway use to the highway 
program. 

In deciding what rate of spending 
to follow, whether to allow the trust 
fund to borrow or provide more rev- 
enue by spreading the tax burden, 
Congress should follow business 
principles. 

Highway outlays should be pro- 
gramed just as are those of a private 
company. If the Highway Fund will 
earn more in the long run, if high- 
way traffic will grow at a healthier 
rate and the economy be supported 
better with an expanded capital 
outlay program, then the Fund 
should support such a program. 

The question of borrowing, or of 
raising charges, should be ap- 
proached as an informed company 
approaches it. Some businesses pre- 
fer to obtain funds by raising prices. 
Others tend to borrow. Now that 
the federal government is in the 
black, it may be easier for Congress 
to allow the Trust Fund to borrow, 
rather than to allocate more of 
existing highway-generated taxes. 
Moreover, with a federal surplus, 
it may be easier for Congress to 
shift more or all of the excise 
taxes collected on motor vehicles 
from the general fund to the High- 
way Trust Fund. 

With this revenue added to excises 
already credited to the Trust Fund, 
it might be possible to finance the 
highway program without long-term 
borrowing. 

If the decision is to proceed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, Congress must 
determine who should pay for high- 
way construction. At present, high- 
way costs are borne chiefly by the 
direct beneficiaries through pay- 
ment of taxes on fuel, tires, heavy 
vehicles, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, and a manufacturer’s tax 
on trucks, buses and trailers. A de- 
cision to extend the burden to in- 
direct beneficiaries might affect 
such enterprises as motels, service 
stations, restaurants, terminals and 
even factories. Rather than try to 





single out indirect beneficiaries, 
however, Congress might simply di- 
vert a specified amount of money 
from the general fund to highways, 


Sound road program 

A good road program pays for it- 
self as does any good investment. 
As a matter of fact, we pay for good 
roads whether we have them or not. 
The accident rate on average roads 
is two to four times that on the 
best highways. The cost of accidents 
today is greater than the cost of the 
roads we build. The cost of driving 
on a good road, including its con- 
struction cost, is less than that of 
traveling on an unsatisfactory road. 

The money spent on building an 
adequate highway system will be 
repaid to the government twice— 
once in the form of user and bene- 
ficiary taxes and again in the form 
of greater revenues generated by 
the increased volume of business 
such facilities make possible. Ade- 
quate highways would enable the 
government to operate with lower 
general tax rates. 

In spite of its many difficulties, 
nearly one fourth of the interstate 
system is now open to traffic. Rough- 
ly half of this mileage has been 
built since 1956. The remainder in- 
cludes toll roads and _ previously 
existing highways incorporated into 
the system. 

Charges of fraud and misman- 
agement have been leveled at the 
program. Such charges have been 
overdrawn, however, according to 
Rep. John A. Blatnik, Minnesota 
Democrat, chairman of the House 
Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Program. 

“We expect to show Congress 
that there is no wholesale waste, 
extravagance and fraud, and that 
the instances which have occurred 
are being exposed to the public by 
the subcommittee,” Representative 
Blatnik says. “The standards of the 
program and of the people in it are 
very high, on the whole. It is not a 
big boondoggle or grab bag.” 

The Blatnik subcommittee has 
held two hearings. The first pointed 
up the inability for three years of 
the Department of Defense to agree 
with the Bureau of Public Roads 
on a minimum height for highway 
overpasses. The second brought out 
evidence of irregularities in con- 
struction of the 13-mile Skelly by- 
pass at Tulsa, Okla. 

The results of these and future 
hearings of the subcommittee will 
be among the many considerations 
facing Congress next year in its re- 
view of the interstate highway pro- 
gram.—ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
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New Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer is only half the size you’d expect a large-volume microfilmer to be 


New RECORDAK Microfilmer takes up to 








1,000 pictures per minute! 


The fronts and backs of 500 checks—1,000 
pictures in all—can be taken in | minute with 
the new RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 

Larger sized records—up to 12 in. wide, any length 
—are microfilmed at proportionate speeds. For ex- 
ample, 185 letter-size records can be copied in a 
minute for a fraction of a cent each! 

Speeds reference, too! Items are also indexed on the 
film in the automatic microfilming operation. Code 


ones BD @-ccreees 
ial . 
=RECORD K . _RECORDAK CORPORATION 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Send free 4-color folder describing new REcorpAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 


lines lead you right to the pictures you want when 
vou refer to films in a REcorpDAK Film Reader. 

New RELIANT 500 boasts many features. For 
example, film units are instantly interchangeable, 
allowing various departments to microfilm with their 
own units... preserving record continuity, and re- 
ducing need for extra microfilmers. 

Iree folder gives details on this new microfilmer 
which brings increased efficiency to office routines. 
e ¢ + MAIL COUPON TODAY: -- +--+ 2s 2: es 
C-10 
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—now in its 33rd year _ ‘osition 
IN CANADA Company Street 
contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto Citv State 











This new 
National 
Yellow Pages 
Service 

gets us any 
combination of 
over 4000 
directories 
across the country 
—with just 
one contract! 
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Media Dir.: More? Well, now we can buy 
exactly the right Yellow Pages directories to 
fit our clients’ local marketing patterns. 


Acct. Exec.: No waste? 


Media Dir.: Nope. And the Yellow Pages 
people will help us determine directory cov- 
erage by markets. They’!1 furnish us with all 
the marketing data we need. 


Acct. Exec.: You said just one contract? 


Media Dir.: Right. Covers any and all direc- 
tories we buy. Just one monthly bill, too. 


Acct. Exec.: But what about the different 
competitive problems we have in our vari- 
ous markets? 


Media Dir.: NYPS solves them — ’cause we 
can vary our space sizes and our message to 
meet competition. 





TELL ME MOREY 





Acct. Exec.: Okay, but can we really sell in 
the Yellow Pages? 


Media Dir.: Positively. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. And of course we'd be 
getting to people when they’re ready to buy. 


Acct. Exec¢.: Good. Let’s see a plan on it. 
Media Dir.: They’re typing it up right now! 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 


NEW 

















ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 
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NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: PROK ITS IN L961 





PROFIT OUTLOOK worries businessmen. Most measures of economic activity keep 
edging toward new peaks. 

But profits are slipping. 

Forces causing this trend, consequences of it are worth noting. Thinner 


profits during year ahead will affect many decisions, private and public. 


* * X 


WHAT'S HAPPENING to many companies is shown by these examples: 
Firm with $1.21 earnings per share of common stock a year ago now has 
$1.15 per share. 
Company with 75 cents earnings a year ago now has 65 cents. 
Another is down from 80 cents to 75. 
Firm with 47 cents profit a year ago has earned 43 cents so far this year. 
With earnings lower, these companies have one other thing in common: 
Sales volume is higher than a year ago. 
That's the story for many companies today: Higher sales but thinning 


profit margins. 
* * X* 


SOME COMPANIES, able to boost sales far more than average, are experiencing 
profit increases. 
But analysis of 60 companies shows only 16 have more profits than '59. 
Over-all decline for these firms is 17 per cent. Biggest slippage is 
found in steel industry. Profits for other-than-steel companies are not 


down as much. 
* * xX 


OTHER STUDIES confirm these trends. An analysis of 721 corporations studied 
by New York's First National City Bank shows profits at midyear were 


four per cent behind year ago. Direction that earnings are headed is 
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SPECIAL LETTER: PROFITS IN 1961 





revealed in study of 533 manufacturing companies: Earnings down five 
per cent in March, down 14 per cent at midyear. 

Study finding: ". . . Many companies report record sales, a much smaller 
number able to show new highs in earnings." 


Among 17 industry groups, 13 showed up with lower profit margins. 
* * * 


ANALYSIS of newest information available--sales and profit reports of all 
manufacturing companies--pinpoints sales volume needed to maintain profit 
margins of past year. 

For all firms, sales of $18.19 a year ago earned $1 of profit. Now it 
requires $21.59 sales for each $1 profit. 

For nondurable goods industries, sales of $19.68 earned $1 of profit a 
year ago while $21.19 sales are needed now. 

Durable goods industries last year needed $17.01 sales for each $1 of 
profit and now require nearly $22. 

Note: Companies in nondurable goods now need to run eight per cent 
faster to earn each $1 profit. Companies in durable goods field need to 


run 29 per cent faster just to stay even. 


* * X 


WHY IS EARNING POWER of business declining? 
Costs keep rising--average hourly earnings of production workers are up 
from $2.19 to $2.27 during past year. 


Productivity increase per man-hour is tapering--up 4.2 per cent last year, 





up eStimated 2.5 per cent this year, estimated one per cent rise--if any--for 
next year. 

Prices are largely unchanged--industrial price index now is about same as 
it was throughout '59, only slightly higher than '58 and '57. 

Sales volume is mixed--up for some industries, down for others. 

Cost, productivity, price, sales trends now under way add up to lower 
profit margins during year ahead. 

Informed guess: After-tax profits may total $24 billion in 1960. For 
year ahead they're likely to fall below $20 billion. Earning power will 


Slip most for companies in durable goods field. 
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HOW THE 

NATIONAL CHAMBER 
WORKS IN THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


The National Chamber submits to Congress the recommendations of business on 
legislative proposals. Also, Chamber officers and department managers -meet with 
government officials, talk over legislative matters with them, and show them the logic 
and soundness of the Chamber’s position. 


Through its opinion-forming work—meetings, films, radio, television, news releases 
and publications—the National Chamber creates a better public understanding of 
national issues and gains wider acceptance of the business point of view. 


Through these three training and action programs—conducted by its affiliated organiza- 
tions—the Chamber equips and encourages businessmen and others to assume their 
full citizenship responsibilities: 


a. Congressional Action Program 
Keeps businessmen informed about what is happening in Congress—and shows 


them how to make their views on legislative proposals heard more effectively 
in Washington. 


b. Economic Understanding Program 

Gives businessmen a better grasp of basic economic principles, trains them to be 
more articulate spokesmen for business—and helps them create a better under- 
standing of the American competitive enterprise system, and how it works. 


c. Political Participation Program 


Shows businessmen and others how to be more active and more influential in 
practical politics. 


Through the work of local Congressional Action Committees, businessmen keep in 
close personal touch with their elected representatives in Washington—and give Con- 
gress and the Executive Branch of the Government the benefit of their wisdom and 
thinking on national issues. 


By widely disseminating clear and dependable information about legislative issues and 
about trends and developments in national affairs, the National Chamber helps build 
a better informed electorate—and encourages the voters to take a more active interest 
in the democratic processes of government. 


For further information, write for a copy of our 1960 progress report, ‘‘The National 
Chamber—and How it Works in the Public Interest.”’ 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








Dodge gets the first word 
on new construction 
plans. Every day, 1,087 Dodge 
Construction Intelligence Agents 
comb the industry for news. Like 
who’s going to build what, where. 
For how much. Who’s in charge. 
Who’s bidding. Who'll be doing the 
work. Over 165,000 authoritative 
sources keep Dodge up-to-date. This 
advance information goes to Dodge 
subscribers every day. Helps them 
sell more efficiently by zeroing in 
on active prospects. Get more com- 
plete information on Dodge service. 
See ad opposite. 
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Executive 
Trends 


Business fights to protect profits 
Coming months will find business continuing to struggle with the 
problem of maintaining a satisfactory profit margin in the face of 
rising costs and intensified competition. 

A recent NATION’sS BUSINESS survey disclosed that cost-re- 
duction programs are being widely used as a key weapon against 
the profit squeeze. Management consultants report current interest 
in cost-cutting is high. Specific remedies range all the way from 
trimming the size of secretarial pools to making reductions in the 
amount of executive compensation. 

One survey—details of which have not yet been made public— 
shows that a number of businesses are tightening up sales incentive 
programs in an effort to hold the cost line. The programs are being 
made less liberal in some instances. 


P At the same time, emphasis on peak marketing and sales efforts is high, 
because these are keys to meeting the sharper competition from domestic 
and foreign competitors. For this reason, it seems unlikely that cost-cutting 
will make too great an inroad into selling incentives, for to do so, in the 
words of one consultant, would mean “risking the alienation of the people 
you need most in a more competitive market—your salesmen.” 


Able men will be ardently wooed 
Competent executives in the general age span of 36 to 44 will find 
themselves besieged with job offers in the next two to three years. 

That’s a forecast by Lon D. Barton, president of Cadillac Asso- 
ciates, Inc., a recruiting and placement organization. Mr. Barton 
says the efforts to win and hold the top men in industry will be 
“unprecedented.” He bases his prediction on the fact that the sup- 
ply of manpower in the prime age range will decline in the 1960's 
at a time when business growth and expansion will be on a steep 
upswing. 

“Tt means a buyer’s market,” Mr. Barton explains. “It means 
the good men will have many jobs to choose from. It means execu- 
tive salaries will move sharply upward, for companies will pay more 
to get or hold topflight people.” 

» The bidding contest for competent managers will be of particular im- 
portance to medium and smaller firms, Mr. Barton says. He points out that, 
unlike the corporate heavyweights, the smaller companies—generally speak- 
ing—have not been able to develop a large supply of trained and promotable 
men. They'll have to raid where they can, and they'll have to pay good 


prices for really outstanding people, he explains. He foresees an increased 
emphasis on management development programs to provide catch-up train- 
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ing for executives promoted so rapidly in the recent past that they missed 
some of the fundamentals of job stops along the way. 


Shift in personnel policies predicted 

A 30-year era in employe relations is drawing to a close. says 
Albert F. Watters, personnel vice president of General Foods Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Watters says that, in the future, personnel policies of Amer- 
ican business will be geared more to the “‘classes,” and less to the 
“masses.” He explains that most personnel policies in business 
today are the products of events that have passed, such as the 
depression of the 1930’s, when nearly a fourth of the nation’s labor 
force was unemployed—and are geared to the needs of “mass 
groups of factory employes.” 

Smaller groups of highly skilled workers are now assuming prime 
importance, he continues, and new personnel policies should be 
developed to serve the special needs of this new elite. 





> Among new policies suggested by Mr. Watters are work groups that permit 
more informal job relationships and procedures; better selection processes 
for hiring key people; an environment that encourages self-development. 
and new job satisfactions that would supplement financial compensation. 


Top company executives are bullish 

Optimism about the short-term and long-term outlook for business 
prevailed at recent closed meetings of company presidents con- 
ducted by the American Management Association, Inc. 

An AMA spokesman says the company leaders were most inter- 
ested in discussing the following subjects, in the order indicated: 
mergers and acquisitions. long-range planning, setting standards 
of performance for top-echelon managers, providing business sup- 
port for the nation’s small colleges, and moving to meet the ex- 
panding challenge of foreign competition. 


> He said 12 out of 27 presidents in one of the two meetings reported they 
have established clear standards of performance for evaluating the work 
of men in ‘obs at the level of company vice president and up. There was 
some concern expressed that too few organizations have created adequate 
measurements for the performance of their high-ranking officials. 


Return to conservatism 

Despite widespread opinion to the contrary, the study of economics 
in U.S. colleges is making students more conservative in their think- 
ing, not more radical. 

Opinion Research Corporation studied the impact of economics 
training, or lack of it, on the thinking of 4,500 freshmen and 
seniors in 12 midwestern liberal arts colleges. It found that 89 per 
cent of the economics majors studied believe our economic system 
shares fairly between owners and workers. Only 62 per cent of 
seniors without economics hold this view, ORC reports. 

The survey also showed that students with a strong background 
in economics are opposed in greater numbers than non-economics 
students to governmental intervention in business activity. 


> Robert D. Best, who directed ORC’s research project, says it confirmed 
earlier findings of large-scale economic illiteracy in the nation’s high schools 
and colleges. It was shown, he says, that freshmen enter colleges almost 
totally ignorant of economics and that only a small minority of college 
students add significantly to this knowledge before graduation. 
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Dodge helps evaluate 
sales performance. A Dodge 
Construction Market Counsellor 
works out a continuing Dodge Re- 
ports “Use-Plan” for his clients. Sets 
up procedures for selecting best 
leads. For following them up — with 
men or with literature. For compar- 
ing performance — of men, of dis- 
tricts of distributors or agents. Dodge 
clients see how they stack up against 
competition. For more on Dodge 
sales strategy and evaluation, sign 
below. Mail ad with letterhead. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, Construction 
News & Statistics Division. 
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HREE STEPS 
TO PROFITS 





ABROAD 


By overcoming these stumbling blocks 
you can sell successfully in foreign lands 


PROFITS TO BE MADE OVERSEAS—both by exporting 
goods from here and by setting up businesses abroad 
are so substantial that no conscientious business- 
man can afford to pass them up without a careful look. 
Many U.S. companies find that their foreign prof- 
its per dollar of investment are running almost dou- 
ble those they make at home. 

But while the growing potential of world trade has 
been well publicized, there has been a shocking in- 
difference toward these opportunities in some sectors 
of U.S. business. Literally thousands of trade in- 
quiries made by foreign firms and individuals to U.S. 
companies go unanswered each year. 

Example: The owners of a Central American tex- 
tile plant—having written to a host of U.S. equip- 
ment manufacturers without a single repiy in six 
weeks—quite legitimately needled a U.S. government 
trade specialist recently. 

“You say your people want to do more business 
abroad. But why, when we are in the mood to buy, 
won’t they even acknowledge our letters?” The trade 
specialist had no answer. The order, he learned, 
would most likely go to a West German concern. 

The current government-business drive to increase 
U. S. exports should contribute much to making more 
American companies aware of the opportunities they 
have been missing. 

This, at least, is one of the objectives of the export 
campaign. 

Even those companies which are awake to potential 
markets abroad cannot sensibly move into them 
without first getting specific answers to the questions, 
“Does this apply to us?” and “How do we start?” 

Talks with scores of men successful in exporting 
their products and with others who are running highly 
profitable branches overseas have brought out three 
major steps that most newcomers to foreign com- 
merce stumble over badly. The key points are these: 


> Pinpoint a single area to concentrate on first. 
> Find top trade people to help you overseas. 


> Adapt your products, packaging and sales approach 
to foreign tastes. 


These are the make-or-break decisions, after which 
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the details and complexities that frighten many firms 
away are relatively routine. Foreign trade is no longer 
a mysterious science. Actually, there is no such thing 


as “foreign trade.” It’s all domestic trade on some- 


body else’s home grounds. Studying the business pat- 
terns of a foreign country you hope to sell is only a 
little different from analyzing a new sales territory 
in the next state. 


Picking your spot 


Almost without doubt, there is a place for some of 
your goods overseas. This has been proved not only 
by our giant electrical, chemical and machinery com- 
panies, but also by makers of remedies for corns, diet 


1. Pinpoint sales area 





Needs of different 
countries vary. 
Find out where 
your product fits 
into the picture 





— 
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foods, facial tissues and thousands of other products. 
Even many U. S. retailers and service organizations, 
such as grocery chains, snack bars, management con- 
sultants and trucking companies, are finding a de- 
mand for their methods abroad. 

What’s needed is to locate a spot that is ripe for 
your goods and to offer only the part of your line 
that fills a present need. One reason that Europeans 
often sell more to America than we sell to them is 
that they always ask themselves, ‘““What kind of 
things do Americans like?” But we have tended to 
think in reverse: “What have we got that we can 
sell overseas?” 

Selecting the best foreign market for your line is 
a process of elimination. Begin with the knowledge 
that the world is divided into areas in such different 
stages of advancement that they are literally cen- 
turies apart: There are backward areas that need 
all the basics, but only basics. There are semimodern 
regions that need industrial goods and simple con- 
sumer items. 

Finally, there are the modern industrial areas that 
need advanced equipment and techniques, ways of 
speeding and automating their production, consumer 
durables, luxuries and leisure-time goods. 

This means that you can seek a slot for your 
products not only by looking around geographically, 
but by looking backward in time, as well. While 
Canada and Western Europe are of our century and 
moving into the space age, you would find that parts 
of Africa and Southeast Asia consider railroads to be 
something new and exciting—in some cases even a 


2. Find foreign associates 





People who know markets, 
customs, and ways of doing 
business can help American 


firms get started overseas 
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project for the future. In the same way, while Europe 
is keenly interested in electronic data processing, you 
can’t hope to interest some of Latin America in any- 
thing more advanced than a typewriter or adding 
machine; and in some places the ball-point pen is the 
pinnacle of office equipment. 

Europe and its Common Market have had so much 
publicity that all eyes naturally turn there first. 
Western Europe is a boom area of incredible pro- 
portions. But that should not blind U. S. companies 
to the advantages of Canada, Australia and Mexico. 
Nor should it prevent some firms from looking to 
such fertile oriental markets as Japan, Malaya or 
India—at least as a second foreign step after a foot- 
hold has been established in the prime areas. 

Once you have narrowed your search for a start- 
ing point to a few likely contenders, you can get more 
details by visiting a Commerce Department field 
office or by writing to the Division of Commercial 
Intelligence, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Ask them to tell you what reports on 
the countries you have in mind are available under 
the “World Trade Information Service.” For just a 
few cents per report, you can get a summary of the 
latest trade data on any nation—its strong and weak 
points, market potential, distribution channels, what 
industries it needs most. 

Another useful source to check in the early stages 
of your planning is the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. It can provide you with several valuable 
guidebooks to foreign trade, and can answer many 


3. Fit products to market 


Customers’ tastes must be 
major factor in deciding what 
you should sell, how to adver- 


tise and package it 
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YOUR 
CHICKEN DINNER 
AND 


RICK 


REFRIGERATION 


e From the farm to your fork, the chicken that’s served to your 
family has been kept fresh by refrigeration. 

The Frick Company, pioneers in refrigeration, has developed at 
economical process that is years ahead of other methods of chilling 
freshly killed birds. Using a continuous flow of cold water instead 
of costly ice, the Frick system cools the birds to 36 or 37 degrees— 
not just the minimum requirement of 40—thereby preserving 
freshness and locking in flavor. 

Frick’s ability co design and install quality refrigeration for processing, 
packaging and storing foods of «// types is recognized by engineers 
throughout the world. 

No matter what your retrigeration or air conditioning problem is... 
for beans or beer, poultry or peaches, pharmaceuticals or farm-fresh 
apples . . . Frick otters dependability. 

If your business requires refrigeration or air conditioning in any 
phase of its operation, a Frick engineer will be happy to discuss tt 
with you at no obligation. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
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e Here’s a Frick Counter-Flow-Continuous (““C-F-C’”’) Poultry Chiller, one of four in 
operation at Holly Farms Poultry Processing Plant. Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 

The continuous flow of water passes through only once, with no recirculation, and the 
chiller operates continuously instead of in batches. 

Savings up to ic per pound are realized by using the Frick ““C-F-C”’ chiller when com- 
pared to the use of ice. Figure the money saved at Holly Farms, which processes 9,600 
birds an hour, using Frick refrigeration equipment exclusively. 
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PROFITS ABROAD 


continued 


questions related to trade opportu- 
nities. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce offers many services to U. §. 
exporters 

Ones it has recently made avail- 
able add up to thousands of dollars 
worth of help—all free. Your tax 
money is paying for these new sery- 
ices, so you owe it to yourself to 
take advantage of them. 

Perhaps the most spectacular and 
vet the least known is a plan to give 
you preliminary sales representa- 
tion abroad at no cost. The Foreign 
Trade Missions Program — sends 
groups of experienced businessmen 
abroad to investigate trade possi- 
bilities in one country at a time. As 
a side activity, they are willing to 
take along information on products 
you want to offer to see if they 
arouse interest in various nations. 
This won’t take the place of a real 
sales program, but for pinpointing 
your area of concentration, it’s a 
huge help. Together with other in- 
formation you gather, a few con- 
crete orders from one country may 
be the best evidence that it is a 
solid market for your goods. 


Picking foreign helpers 


Your overseas efforts can only be 
as successful as the people you 
choose to help you. Whether they 
are going to be merely import job- 
bers or managers of a full-scale 
foreign subsidiary, their caliber will 
be a measure of how far you can 
hope to progress. 

There has been much loose talk 
to the effect that “Americans should 
get out and hustle for foreign busi- 
ness,” as though a U. S. salesman 
can just go into Italy or Malaya 
and start calling on customers. Be- 
fore hustling for business, American 
companies should do some serious 
hustling for first-class associates 
abroad. 

Aside from language, there is 
knowledge of local distribution 
methods, personal contact with for- 
eign officials, knowledge of the com- 
petition, and understanding of cus- 
tomer tastes and prejudices to be 
taken into account. Although a U.S. 
company is legally free to go it 
alone in most countries, the over- 
whelming advantage of teaming up 
with local interests is compelling 
even many of our largest corpora 
tions to work on a joint basis. This 


is true in service lines as well a 


manufacturing. Several U. S. adver- 
tising agencies and management 
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Would you go out of business 
after a fire? 


Businessmen who insure with Hardware Mutuals 
enjoy above-average savings on fire insurance. 


Inadequate insurance planning 
is a major cause 
of business failures 


Fire insurance on your building, fixtures and 
stock can’t—by itself—save you from going 
bankrupt after a fire. You need a completely 
planned program of protection which ex- 
actly matches your special needs. 

Shown here are a few of the areas your 
Hardware Mutuals man checks to make 





sure your business insurance has no serious 
loopholes, no costly overlaps. He represents 
an organization which writes over $100 mil- 
lion in premiums—more than half in business 
insurance. His expert training and his knowl- 
edge of retail business make him uniquely 
qualified to bring you sound protection with 
savings. (He can set up your program on 
convenient payment plans, if you like.) 





i ll Your Hardware Mutuals representative is 
man — Hardware Mutuals ‘Profit Protection’? can pay your usual earnings a full-time, salaried insurance man. Just 








laya while your business is shut down by fire. You continue to pay salaries 4 - +. the Bette 
Be- and other obligations—you receive average profits. 43% of businesses look in the yellow pages for t : sting of 
‘ican which burn never reopen—often because of gaps in their insurance! Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point. 
rious 
iates 
a 
“4 Hardware Mutuals « Sentry Life 
ution 
. for- INSURANCE: AUTO - HOME - BUSINESS »« HEALTH - LIFE + STEVENS PO/NT, W/ISCONS/N 
com- HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY » HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CUS 
0 be Today liability lawsuits are much more Are you certain you're thoroughly pro- Hardware Mutuals offer unique sav- Group accident and health insurance Solid protection for cars and trucks 
U. 8. frequent... and far more costly. tected against burglary and robbery? ings on Workmen’s Compensation. builds employe morale, builds profits. is so vital... and so economical. 
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PROFITS ABROAD 
continued 
| consultants, for example, have 
| teamed with European counterparts 
to set up joint offices. 
How do you go about finding 
good potential representatives or 
& partners abroad? Here again, there 


is a way of getting free help. Every 


it’s time tor — embassy in Washington, 


has an expert in advising 

Americans on how to do business 

ESTERN with his countrymen. Write to the 
ATERPROOFING CO., Inc. Washington embassy of the country 
where you’ve decided to concentrate 


thru-trailer R t § T0 RAT | 0 N S Eb RVI C E and ask for all the material avail- 


able on your line of business. But 


cross-country relay * Tuckpointing add some specific questions: ‘‘Who 








CEE & 


ts ti handli * Building Cleaning | are the leading manufacturers, the 
cuts time, handling én eee age: 

oncrefe Restoration : biggest wholesalers, the main dis- 
thanks to the yo-how people, ° Sub-Surface Water Protection tributors of our line of goods in your ‘ 
interline connections 45 years’ experience. country?” Also ask whether they a 
and record of service All work done under contract, have names of firms back home that 
of the fastest growing fully insured—guaranteed have specifically asked to be put in “ 
motor carrier in the history sales offices in principal cities .... | touch with U. S. business. Some- 


of the industry times the embassy people know of 


foreign businessmen who are plan- 
ning trips to this country, so you 


ball Beton ATERPROOFING CO., Inc. can meet them personally. 
EXPRESS, INC. ‘ A Missouri Corporation\W_J And Its Affiliate | *¢ 


in lsc aeany Later on, if you can_ possibly 
“The motor carrier with more go-how"' wa R ‘ P ee: eles i > 

we 12ae Senwicate Trust Bide. + Mii Louie 1, Me. make a trip abroad to meet the men 
General Offices: 1450 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE you plan to work with on their own 
grounds, it will pay to do so. Before 


WESTERN 



























a leaving, send a copy of your itiner- * 
& ary to the Trade Development Di- 
sicehona:sok chedaaabte Memos vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
a5. > re merce, in Washington, together with 
om a brief statement about your line of 
oo ae business and what you hope to ac- 
= complish. 
= When you arrive overseas, you 
= will find that the American com- t' 
=e mercial attaché in each city you 
2 visit has been alerted to your com- 
ieee ing and has made advance prep- 
= = ~ arations to help you. 
po You can also get sound advice - 
- ‘ | overseas from organizations of busi- " 
sags nessmen called “The American lif 
1 W riti Nn g / oO 4 ~ 3 _ A reco rd Ss | Chambers of Commerce Abroad.” ‘ 
: There is one in almost every major A 
MULTI-RITE ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS can help you cut posting time up to 75% capital and their membership can co 
With a Multi-Rite System, one writing completes 2, 3, or 4 accounting records! help you. TI 
You eliminate mistakes often made in transferring figures, cut out re-checking Remember that all these contacts ; 
time. will be most valuable if you give ” 
Many different Multi-Rite pegboard accounting systems have been devised them plenty of advance information uj 
the = ee angen eon one for about your problem and_ enough _ 
every omce—-doctor s, lawyers, merchant s. e 1eIp you select the system : ° or 
best for you--or develop a special one for your specific ane time to work on it before — nr do 
jie AER EST ey a Because the choice of foreign as- ie 
iis I would like literature on Multi-Rite Systems for | ora nig a or no 
the Multi-Rite pegboard O Payroll ] Hospitals Doctors Insurance Agencies | 4 S piety ee } 
seconnting ainlien. sand | C Accounts Receivable (CD Accounts Payable (Check Writing | fidential information on the people he 
us this coupon. | © Time Payment Plans Other: mocoemtng Forms 4 you have in mind through one of oe 
| Name Firm | the credit reporting agencies. Your , 
| Address | bank can also get word of their rn 
| city Zone State | standing in the community by mak- ity 
HOTS ie yee eo oes ing an inquiry through correspond- 
‘ YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., INC., C. E. Sheppard Div. ent banks abroad. 
Ce 44-07 TWENTY-FIRST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. Before you make a final choice, 
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They’ve engineered Interstate 85 


ee years and more! - 


is the one pavement 


that can be accurately designed to fit future traffic loads! 


Interstate System highways like 
North Carolina’s route 85 pictured 
here owe much of their extra long 
life expectancy to concrete’s de- 
pendable load-bearing strength— 
computed mathematically. 


The strength of concrete pavement 
is in the concrete itself—not in built- 
up, graded, layer construction. 
Compressive and flexural strengths 
can be measured exactly—right 
down to the last pound per square 
inch. So designs are based on facts— 
not intuition! 

And because concrete acts as a 
beam, even one extra inch of thick- 
ness adds as much as 25% to load 
capacity. This same structural qual- 
ity makes it possible to analyze 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


stresses for all loads the pavement 
will carry. This makes it possible to 
provide pavement thick enough to 
carry normal traffic in unlimited 
numbers as well as the expected less 
frequent heavier loads. 

That’s where real economy comes 
through — only concrete lets engi- 
neers design highways to last 50 
years and more, with upkeep costs 
as much as 60% lower than for 
asphalt. Yet concrete’s first cost is 
moderate. There is no need to over- 
build. The accuracy of today’s 
concrete design methods provides 
minimum-thickness pavements for 
the heaviest expected traffic. 

Look for concrete on many more 
miles of the new Interstate System 
and other heavy-duty highways. 








Research year after year, in laboratories and 
on actual pavements as shown above, has 
given engineers comprehensive data on the 
nature and behavior of concrete under all 
conditions. That’s why concrete pavements 
are designed with slide-rule accuracy—and 
not by empirical methods. 











Since 1912, Western Badge & Trophy Co. has been helping California 
honor its citizens and mark its occasions by supplying a wide line of 
trophies, medals, ribbons, and badges. The company supplies its 14 em- 
ployees with extra security through a New York Life Employee Protection 
Plan, including life insurance and hospital and surgical expense insurance. 





‘“New York Life’s Employee 


Protection Plan gives our people 


a lot of peace of mind...’’ 


SAYS ELDRED ADAMS, President, 
Western Badge & Trophy Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. ““The Plan helps 
provide security from unexpected hos- 
pital and surgical expenses. It helps us 
fulfill a moral obligation to our em- 
ployees.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity, * medical care bene- 
fits, and in most states major medical 
coverage. 

IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
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which may be installed with an em- 
ployee benefit plan or separately, helps 
youand your employees develop sound 
insurance programs by coordinating 
your company benefits, including So- 
cial Security, with personal insurance. 
Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect your in- 
vestment in your entire employee bene- 
fit program. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. NB-7, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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continued 


be sure you talk with both manu- 
facturers and distributors in the for- 
eign area and hear what kind of 
arrangement each has to suggest. 
Then you can decide whether your 
best long-term advantage lies in: 
Exporting U. S.-made goods in 
finished form. 
Exporting parts or semiprocessed 
goods for completion abroad. 
Setting up a plant to manufac- 
ture your own line overseas. 
Licensing a foreign manufacturer 
to produce according to your specifi- 
cations and pay you a royalty or 
share of the profits. 


Adapting to foreign tastes 


Sometimes an American product 
can be shipped overseas just as it’s 
made here, packaged just as it is 
here, advertised with a translated 
version of U. S. advertising copy, 
and go over perfectly. But that’s 
the rare exception. Americans who 
are serious about selling abroad 
have to take the buyer’s point of 
view at every turn. 

For instance, if your product is 
mechanical—either for industry or 
for consumers—remember that com- 
plexity is a disadvantage overseas. 
They don’t have the facilities for 
servicing that we regard as normal. 
Consequently, a French family may 
select a refrigerator or washing ma- 
chine that looks primitive to us 
just because they’re afraid anything 
fancier would have more_ break- 
downs and take weeks to repair. 

To master such fine points, more 
and more U. S. firms are getting 
started in new foreign areas by ex- 
porting, rather than setting up man- 
ufacturing plants right away. This 
is done even by firms that could af- 
ford to go in on a big scale. They 
test the market with small batches 
of goods—different models, different 
sizes, different packages. 

Your foreign associate on the 
spot is a man to rely on for judg- 
ment. But even so, don’t assume 
that his word is gospel. If your line 
is going to be an innovation, or at 
least an improvement, it may have 
to overturn established notions in 
the market. Only the customers can 
give you the final answer. 

Just as an example of the need 
for delicate care in packaging and 
even in the wording used on a pack- 
age, some countries favor foreign 
products, while others are sensitive 
enough to be hurt if it’s implied 
that a foreign item is better. In 
Italy, for instance, there is still 
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The Money Machine*. 


4 i 








...in which it helps pay for a new salesman 


"$2,275! That’s how much we'll save in man hours this year by replacing 
our hand bookkeeping methods with a Monroe Accounting Machine. 
Our Monroe machine has given us increased accuracy and efficiency. 
The money saved has been used to help employ a needed salesman for 
our growing operations,” says W. Fred Kohler Jr. (center) Secretary and 
Treasurer of Martin & Kohler Insurance Co. of Shamokin, Pa. 

Martin & Kohler like the Money Machine because it handles Accounts 
Receivable, while simultaneously posting the Account Current and Com- 
mission Reports. And—this $2,050 accounting machine has the capacity 
to handle additional insurance business as the company grows. 

Discover the growth and profit-ability that can be yours with a Monroe 
Accounting Machine. 


*That’s the name you'll give to your MONROE ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE. It saves time, saves money by lowering accounting costs 
. makes money by freeing capital to grow-on. 





-——-FREE CASE HISTORIES -——- 


Let us prove to you, with facts, how Monroe 
Machine Accounting earned companies like 
yours more money to grow on. Write: 
Accounting Machine, Dept. 19, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


© caine wnieapoanias 


a 
MONROE 
p Y for CALCULATING 


A DIVISION \_9 ADDING « ACCOUNTING 
OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES EVERYWHERE, GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 








FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


$ Add 25c 
2 0 0 for 1 vend 
Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25c¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-24-V, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 
Lt SS ? metal 

® w 
i ahs EE, .... 
—_ 


(and everything else!) 
It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill I5¢. 


Made of 


Live Latex 








” Sturdy R-Kive Files of durable corrugated 


board keep records neat, clean, ready 
for reference. Each file has fifteen inch 
capacity for letter size filing or twelve inch 
capacity for legal filing. Dim.. 
12” W. x 10° Hx 15” L. Shipped prepaid KDF. 
Send check or money order to: 


writes on | 














Send us your new address... 

... at least 30 days ahead of time. 

Send the address label off this magazine together 
with your new address and postal zone to... 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















step up efficiency 
—cut costs! 


See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU NB10 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 





Name 
Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City 














Zone___State 
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PROFITS ABROAD 


continued 


enough respect for foreign work- 
manship so that one brand of elec- 
tric appliance had done well with 
sealed packages marked: “This was 
positively made by German work- 
men in Germany.” A U. S. label of 
this kind might be equally effective 
in that country. But this approach 
would be fatal in France, where it 
would be taken as an affront to na- 
tional pride. 

Local prejudices must also be 
considered. The canned foods of 
Southern Europe, for example, have 
been notoriously unreliable. Open- 
ing a can of soup is considered an 
adventure. Now Campbell’s believes 
there will be a growing market for 
canned soups as more housewives 





What are the keys to 
executive success? 
You'll find out in series 
starting on page 40 





get outside jobs and shy away from 
cooking chores. But they are facing 
the fact that it will take years of 
patient sales effort, backed by scru- 
pulous quality control, to convince 
these European buyers that Camp- 
bell’s canned soups are dependable. 

Quality is increasingly vital in all 
overseas selling. There was a time 
when foreign buyers rated U. S. 
goods as incomparably fine. Today 
there is a suspicion that this is no 
longer true. It stems mainly from 
the fact that foreign-made goods 
have generally improved and ours 
don’t seem so superior by com- 
parison. 

Regardless of reason, it becomes 
doubly important that American 
goods should always be presented 
at their best. The use of foreign 
markets to get rid of rejects or out- 
dated styles is permissible in areas 
where these will be better than any- 
thing else available, but they should 
never be sold where there is danger 
that they’ll reflect on your whole 
line. 

A common oversight of U. S. com- 
panies is neglecting the chance to 
sell part of a product abroad even 
if there is no demand for the whole 
thing. A drug preparation in semi- 
finished form or a component part 
for a piece of machinery may be 
profitably exportable, especially 
since this usually involves much 
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lower promotional and sales costs 
than does selling finished goods to 
end users. 

Adapting vour goods and sales 
approach to local tastes doesn’t 
mean simply doing everything as it 
has always been done in that mar 
ket. Only by contributing something 
new can you make an important 
place for yourself. But this contri 
bution has to correspond with some 
need or unfilled desire that exists 
in the country you want to sell. 

For example, all over Europe to 
day are hundreds of lunch counters, 
many of them with open-air tables, 
often called by the American name 
“Snack Bar” or “Milk Bar.” These 
places, many of them chain-oper- 
ated, are doing a tremendous busi- 
ness. Their popularity doesn’t stem 
from the mere novelty or American- 
ism of the idea, but from a change 
in European habits that makes these 
quick-lunch restaurants a_ great 
convenience. European cities are 
spreading out and acquiring sub- 
urbs. More people are becoming 
commuters. They can no longer go 
home to lunch, so they implore their 
bosses to cut the traditionally long 
lunch period down to 45 minutes 
or an hour and then let them go 
home earlier in the evening. Even 
when there is time for the big, full 
meals served by regular restaurants, 
many of these people now prefer a 
lighter lunch that doesn’t have to 
be slept off with a siesta. 

Such changes in the living pat- 
tern give alert businessmen op- 
portunities for important’ break- 
throughs. The trend to suburban 
living, more employment of married 
women, millions of people trading 
in their bicycles for automobiles, 
small workshops giving way to big 
production lines, workers with more 
money and more leisure time look- 
ing for ways to invest and amuse 
themselves—each of these revolu- 
tions overseas affects hundreds of 
industries, opening opportunities 
for companies both here and there. 
Most Americans can share in the 
export boom that is now shaping up. 

The way to start is by starting. 
Just because foreign markets are 
farther away, they inspire more 
dawdling and procrastination than 
nearby customers. But their money 
is just as good; the profits they offer 
are often better. 

—CHARLES A. CERAMI 


REPRINTS of “Three Steps to Profits 
Abroad” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 pust- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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TO SELL TODAY 


continued from page 43 


slide film of product demonstra- 
tions, recordings of presentation 
talks, books and folders and sug- 
gested training quizzes—so that all 
the necessary sales information can 
be passed along accurately to the 
distributor’s salesman. 

Only so much can be said about 
salesmanship in general. 

The salesman’s job and training 
will vary according to differences in 
products, customers, territories and 
companies. 

Today a sales manager’s first task 
is to analyze the job his salesmen 
have to do. From this, he can set up 
a profile of the kind of men he 
needs. Full realization of the 
changed nature of a selling job may 
require changes in selection, train- 
ing and supervision. 

Specialized techniques are being 
developed for specialized fields. 
among them: 


> Mass marketing outlets. 
> The drug field. 


> Retail outlets of department and 
specialty stores. 


> Industrial companies. 
Mass marketing outlets 


“Back of the kind of products 
which become national sales lead- 
ers,’ says Howard Wilson, director 
of marketing for the National Bis- 
cuit Company, “must be a market- 
ing program which begins with re- 
search to find out what the customer 
wants.” 

Through its 2,860 salesmen and 
750 sales executives and supervisors, 
Nabisco is presenting a sales service 
which provides marketing informa- 
tion the retailer can use to increase 
the productivity of shelf space. 

This information is based on na- 
tionwide market tests. These tests 
are used to compute, for various 
products, the productivity per row 
on the retail shelf. From it the re- 
tailer can compute the profit each 
item brings in. Data compiled from 
the tests, for example, might point 
out the 25 sales leaders among 400 
products. With this information, it 
is possible for the operator to con- 
centrate on profitable items. 

In general, the studies have 
pointed out the inadvisability of 
carrying extensive duplications of 
items. They have also supplied 
data which show how to set up dis- 
plays that make items additionally 
productive. 

As executed, the survey lets the 
chips fall where they will. If it 
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How come a car wash 
uses a postage meter? 


First, postage protection. “Been 


broxen into twice, and the only 
things taken were cigarettes and 
postage stamps.” 

promotion. “Mr. 


Magic” buys local lists of new car 


Second, mail 
owners, and mails each one a form 
letter offering a free car wash—gets 
70° return! A second letter follows, 
asking how they liked the service, 
and offering a second wash at half- 
price. Result: a steady clientele. 

And about 100 invoices a week go 
out. So the little DM desk model 
postage meter helps a lot. 

No matter how small you are you 
too can have all the advantages of 
metered mail—for about 30¢ a day. 

With a DM, you’re rid forever of 
adhesive stamps, stamped envelopes, 
stamp sticking, the locked stamp 
and running out of stamp 
denominations when you need them. 

You print postage as you need it, 
any amount for any kind of mail— 
directly on the 
special tape for parcel post. With 
every meter stamp, you can print 
your own small ad, if you like. And 
a moistener for sealing envelopes 
makes mailing fast and easy. 

The postoffice sets your meter for 
as much or little postage as you 


box, 


envelope, or on 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


et 


Made by the leading manufacturer of 
mailing machines... 


. 139 branch offices. 





want to buy. Your postage in the 


meter is always protected from loss, 
damage, misuse;andisautomatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 

Metered also needs less 
handling at the postoffice, can often 


make earlier trains and planes. 


mail 


No minimum mail is required for 
a meter. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration; 
without obligation. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 






FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


The new compact 
desk model 5500, 
stamps, seals and 
stacks in one 
operation. 





—_—_— SS =) US POS 
rac) SOP CS 
(E25 | > < 


| AD napa. 04 
PITNEY-BOwEs, INC. 
1397 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free () booklet (] Postal Rate 
Chart to: 


TAGE 
En 


Nene... 


Address 
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SAVE WITH NEW 
GAS-FIRED INFRA- 
RED HEATING 


Why heat air to heat people? Overhead 
Panelbloc does the job direct — like tne 
sun. 













Panelbloc warms floors, furniture, mach 

inery, tools and people -— anything and 

anyone in its range. 

No electrical connections needed. No fans, 

motors or blowers. No moving parts, yet 

automatic operation. AGA and UL approved. 
Write for Bulletin PC 1-60 B | 


I) PANELBLOC DIVISION 
The Bettcher Mfg. Corp. 


3106 West 61 St., Cleveland, Ohio 












Send us your 
new address... 


.. at least 30 days ahead of time. 
Then Nation’s Business will 
come to you properly addressed 
and without interruption. 


A simple way to do it: just tear 
the address label off this 

magazine and send it with your 
new address and 
postal zone to... 





Nation’s Business 
1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











e. 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS. Box 39, Bethpage, N.Y., Dept. NB-10 
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For every golfer... his very own Sterling piiver minia- 
ture tombstone. Expertly engraved with ‘H 

and his name. Cleverer, easier to see than the usual co sin. 
Guarante ed to start the conversational ball rolling at the 
19th hole! Comes with leather carrying case. Only $1.00. 





Price includes engraving. tax, posta 
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continued 


shows Nabisco products to be slow 
sellers, these are taken out of the 
company’s line. 

In addition to the survey, the 
salesmen provide a variety of other 
merchandising services; for example, 
they arrange to build the most ad- 
vantageous special displays. 

“It’s the manufacturer’s responsi- 
bility to help everyone he can—not 
just by selling merchandise but by 
moving merchandise as well,” says 
Mr. Wilson. 

He adds that retailers large and 
small have applied the plan not 
only to food, but to other lines as 
well. Thus he feels that this new 
departure will have sweeping effects 
on marketing in general. 

The salesman is constantly find- 
ing himself involved in new market- 
ing functions as supermarket-type 
outlets—originally developed in the 
food field—increase in size and 
grow more complex. Whether an 
independent or a chain store, the 
local unit is, for the most part, 
getting bigger and taking on new 
lines. 

Examples are the Grand-Way 
Discount Centers (Grand Union) 
which carry 7,000 food items and 
30,000 nonfood items: apparel for 
both sexes and all ages; housewares, 
paints and hardware; sporting goods 
and cameras; outdoor and unpaint- 
ed furniture; appliances, luggage 
and a variety of minor lines. Each 
line has its own buyer—a specialist 
not only in the products he handles 
but in the particular methods of the 
mass marketing outlet. So the sales- 
man who calls on him must be a 
man who is sharp in both. 

Although some of the other 
chains have not adopted this ex- 
panded one-stop shopping principle, 
a large share of the independents 
have. Furthermore, the mass mar- 
keting, self-service pattern is spread- 
ing, with lines criss-crossing every- 
where. 

This has shifted the emphasis in 
selling to mass markets. Formerly 
two types of salesmen handled this 
business: 


1. The man who sold to a buying 
committee. Today the tendency is to 
get away from the buying commit- 
tee and turn over the purchasing to 
individual buyers. Today’s diversi- 
fication demands buyers of high 
marketing skills, and the salesman 
who works with them must make a 
presentation based on real profit- 
producing information. 





2. The local service salesman. 
This fellow used to fill the racks, 
Today, he must be a marketing re- 
searcher, jack-of-all-trades around 
the display, a merchandising con- 
sultant to the store manager and a 
sharp-eyed observer who can pass 
back pertinent tips to the company. 

For example, here are a few of the 
duties in which Nicholas J. Simon, 
Jr., sales training manager for Mc- 
Cormick and Company, Baltimore, 
instructs the men who sell the com- 
pany’s spices, condiments and ex- 
tracts to retail outlets: 

1. See to the setting up and main- 
tenance of specially designed dis- 
play racks for the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

2. Go into the back room and get 
whatever is needed for the display. 

3. Clean up the rack at regular 
intervals—using an ostrich-feather 
duster if necessary. 

4. Conduct marketing research in 
each territory and vary the contents 
of the racks according to such local 
factors as nationality traits or the 
season. When housewives are can- 
ning, the racks should contain, for 
example, three or four rows of 
pickling spices. 

“We tailor-make the department,” 
says Mr. Simon, “for each individ- 
ual community and the particular 
needs of the grocer.” 

“Some companies think that once 
they’ve sold the store’s buyer, 
they’re finished,” says W. W. Brady 
of the Grand Union marketing or- 
ganization. “They forget, in our 
case for example, that there are 450 
store managers. We can put a prod- 
uct in the warehouse, but unless the 
stores order it, it doesn’t move. 

“So manufacturers and distribu- 
tors have detail men or service sales- 
men in the stores who check up on 
their products. They create a desire 
for their products in the stores and 
show the manager how to sell them.” 
With the spread of the food pat- 
tern of merchandising to more lines 
of merchandise, its selling tech- 
niques are of new significance to 
larger areas of manufacturing. 


The drug field 

A seepage of proprietary drugs 
into the mass outlets, dating from 
early supermarket days, has now 
turned into a steady flow. Drug sec- 
tions are appearing in supermarkets, 
in discount houses, one-stop shop- 
ping centers, five and ten cent stores 
and variety stores. 

The new trend is not limited to 
proprietary products; it is extending 
to ethical drugs as well. Ethicals 
are only sold on prescription but 
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“Long-range planning for advertising?” 






































“‘Certainly,’? says William E. Hill, managing partner of the 
New York management consulting firm, William E. Hill & 


Company, and he explains in this message why planning a . 
company’s future must include marketing along with products Bre 
and processes. : 


‘Half the research and development ever done in this 
country has been since 1955. This rapid acceleration in 
technology is having a tremendous impact on the conduct 
of specific marketing functions such as product planning 
and advertising. Many companies are rightfully con- 
cerned about the increasing emphasis on product and 
process innovation, the threats of product obsolescence, 
and the requirements of complex market development. 
And still a greater research effort is forecast for the 
1960’s, with R&D expenditures projected to reach an 
estimated level of $25 to $30 billion by 1970, compared 
with a present rate of $12 billion. 

“The capacity of your company to prosper during the 
next ten years of undoubtedly swift change—to realize 
the period’s profit opportunities—may well depend on 
your creative marketing and technology. A 5 to 10-year 
long-range program, that anticipates product and mar- 
ket opportunities and threats before they develop, can pro- 
vide the advance and imaginative plans and action for 
competitive leadership in domestic and foreign markets. 

“Such planning is providing valuable and confident 
insight into the future requirements of advertising and 
its companion marketing functions. When projected in 
relation to a company’s growth program, many a cur- 
rent advertising program and budget is inadequate for 
the next 5 to 10 years. By this planning process you can 
optimize advertising’s future role in marketing—and 
establish the major contribution that sound advertising 
can play in capitalizing on the new markets, new tech- 
nologies and new management practices of the 1960's.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue + new york 16, n.y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 





An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, Co_umBus, DALLas, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MonTREAL, Que., NEWARK, New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. LoutIs, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 











Silence is not always golden 


“Commendable though it may be to hold your tongue on 
occasion, there are times, Mr. Businessman, when your silence 
is dangerous. 


“Failure to express your views on issues which affect the 
welfare of your community, or the efficiency of your local. 
state and national government, or the preservation of condi- 
tions under which your business can grow and prosper. can 
have serious and far-reaching consequences. Ours is a great 
privilege, to be able to express our opinions boldly and freely. 
Would you willingly surrender it? 


“A privilege, yes, and also a responsibility; one which you 
as a businessman cannot, must not overlook. Take a good 
step forward by joining your local Chamber of Commerce. 
You'll find out how best to express your views, and to whom. 
and where, and when. You'll realize that free speech can be 
more golden than silence.” 





3 
Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 
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this does not dismay the mass out- 
lets; they simply put in prescription 
counters. 

These developments are due 
chiefly to the public’s widespread 
demand for greater convenience, 
speed and better prices. 

To move along with the tide, the 
manufacturer’s salesman has had to 
learn a whole new method of getting 
his merchandise into the stores. In 
the past, selling the drug wholesaler 
was a low-pressure operation which 
followed a pattern set over many 
years of friendly operations. 

“Now the life of the manufac- 
turer’s salesman has become a 
rough and tumble struggle under 
radically changed conditions,” says 
Herman Leitzow, vice president of 
the Schering Corporation. “In the 
supermarkets and discount houses, 
he operates in a highly competitive 
and sometimes even hostile atmos- 
phere where the only criteria are 
price and profits in terms of return 
per foot of rack space. He has to 
deal with large lots of fast-moving 
merchandise under conditions that 
are new to him. Where brand rivalry 
runs high, he sells in direct pro- 
portion to the service he renders the 
customer, service which makes him 
a full-scale merchandising consult- 
ant to stores quite likely to be un- 
familiar with the handling of his 
line.” 

Changing competition is bringing 
the manufacturer closer to the pub- 
lic. However, the independent drug- 
gist and drug wholesaler are much 
in the picture. The independents 
are meeting the competition by ex- 
pansion, diversification and modern 
marketing practices. 

Drug wholesalers have helped in- 
dependent customers meet the new 
competition. McKesson and Rob- 
bins, for example, has assisted in 
the modernization of more than 
11,000 stores in eight years. The 
company also aids in selecting store 
locations, in layout, traffic analysis, 
sales training for drug store clerks, 
planning and helping stage store 
events, and in other ways. 

The wholesaler’s salesman has to 
become a direct participant in this 
variety of new activities. 


Department and specialty stores 


More and more, the manufactur- 
ers of basic materials which go into 
clothing, hosiery, carpeting, jewelry, 
toys and fashion items are working 
with and through the product man- 
ufacturer to help the retailer move 
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SAVE!! Brand New SURPLUS 


‘12 HP. VARIABLE SPEED 


HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSION 
| 0 to 350 RPM 


greater volumes of goods and im- 
prove his profits. 

Their salesmen do_ practically 
everything at the point of sale ex- 







cept make change for the customer: 
1. Train the retail sales people |‘ with Instantaneous Reversing 
who handle their products. HYDROSCALE Increases production . . . saves you money! 
















2. Brief these sales staffs on new | ON YOUR D actuat $3757.0 | 
products and try to inspire their oy Gov't. Cost 
enthusiasm. CRANE HOOK i 50 

3. Explain re-order systems. ALL WEIGHING IS DONE of $$$$ 14] 

4. Check displays, packaging and | ON YOUR CRANE HOOK ONLY fob 
shelf space and compare with com- | OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL STOCK =HT-4350 
petitive lines. ee Sree Complete with MOTOR 

5. Drop in on the controller and | Mopris Now AVAL AGE 220 Vol, 60 ¢y.,3P., ME) 


check over-all profitability of the 








ine TYPICAL WEIGHING Incorporates Powerful 6-to-1 
line. APPLICATIONS | Order from Ad Torque Multiplier for . . . 

6. Talk to the style consultant Peg | SaTisraction ° machine tool drives ® pumps 
and get new product ideas Just a few of the many appli- =“ | ee 2 ee 
ee ee i —" | cations include—loading, un- ave | or money back ° Sowmill machinery 

7. See the president and discuss loading, batching, check S space! | —_—_ ®_ paper machines 

®@ textile machines 


| Open Account to 
all rated firms ®@ construction machinery, etc. 


elements of long-term relationships. | weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR 


4 . ducti trol, 
To these duties, now regarded as = PrOcuction control, process 


| 1}2 HP d 
control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! (continuous duty). Smooth, constant speed 


reversible in either direction from 0 to 350 RPM 


normal for the manufacturer's sales- ond, protecting your equip- gay, hy acl eg amg Boe 
man, the following are frequently | ment from overloading. E TIME! Easily altered for remote control. Ball and roller 
- bearing thruout. Mfg'd. to rigid Gov't. specs. Com- 


é ded: pact and self-contained: 211.” L. 9” W, 202.” H, 
* wr. * ‘HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 200 lbs. Shaft, 1” d., 212” long with keyway. Com- 


8. Hiring and firing demonstra- plete instruction and service manual 


tors. to be free of defects in workmanship ont Other MOTORS optional at additional cost 
C ee . : . materials, and accurate to % of 1% of the | 220 V., 60 cy., SINGLE PHASE....add $36.75 
9. Designing and instituting plans. imum dial capacity. 220/440 V., 60 cy., 3 Phase..add $37.50 


providing special compensation for 
sales people pushing his products. 
Se: : P Y 9-1 
10. Designing cooperative adver- HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. msctlndinniggeicnanscsiagee nents 
tising plans which meet legal re- | 31310 Stephenson Hwy. © Royal Oak, Mich. | ROBERTS ELECTRIC C0., vient seat 
quirements. “The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 849 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, II, 
11. Arranging distress merchan- | $$ $$ 
dise sales. 
12. Opening or closing accounts iv ” 
with retail outlets, depending on N EW 31- DAY STRI Pp CHART 
their competence and willingness to k . 
sail sukes Maen. helps truck owners cut operating costs 
Any type of retail outlet has a 
great deal to gain from local mar- 
keting research. Store managements | 
should keep up with changing popu- | 
lation movements, effects of sea- 
sonal change, special consumer pref- 


Write for descriptive !iterature explaining model features. SUPPLY LIMITED! FULLY GUARANTEED 














erences and a variety of other 000000000000 
buying factors. For managers who 
do not realize the importance of this New WAGNER-SANGAMO 
research, it is usually up to the | 
manufacturers’ or distributors’ sales- | TAC 4 O G RA Pp os 
men to demonstrate how to proceed. 

— = thing, it is — to graphically records truck operations 
analyze charge accounts an rom H 
these find out the age, income and —up to 31 days—on single chart 
occupation of the residents,” says This tamper-proof instrument provides a permanent graphic report of every 
Richard Lies, of Cresap, McCor- run of each Tachograph-equipped truck. Recorded time of operation, dura- 
mick and Paget, management con- tion of stops, speeds, and distances traveled give you valuable information 
sultants. “Additional data is avail- ... help you plan better routing, control speed, cut wasted time, and reduce 
able from chambers of commerce truck operating costs. For details, mail the coupon. 





and other local organizations. Added 
to this is the special data which the 
salesman collects or brings with 
him. Merchant and salesman can do 
a great deal by using such sales- 
producing ammunition properly.” 
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Wadsner Electric Corporation 

6475 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 33, MO., U.S.A. 
Send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
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Industrial companies 


Salesmanship for the men who 
call on industrial concerns involves 


Address 





City & State 
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a special complication; frequently 
a successful sale requires a change 
in the customer’s product. 

Atlas Powder, for example, may 
help a cold cream manufacturer 
produce a better cream by using an 
Atlas emulsifier. A Westinghouse 
salesman may show a refrigerator 
manufacturer how he can apply a 
new motor housing and reduce the 
cost of his product. In such cases, 
a salesman is calling on and apply- 
ing the resources of engineering, 
production, research and other de- 
partments in his company. 

Often the service revolves around 
helping the customer cut produc- 
tion costs. Salesmen for the Illinois 
Tool Works get a customer product, 
take it apart and see how their com- 
pany’s products could be used in it. 

In this field, too, distribution pat- 
terns are changing: For example, 
the cement manufacturer used to 
put his product in bags. Now the 
contractor buys cement from central 
mix companies; less and less is 
being bought from building-supply 
dealers. So where the manufacturer 
used to sell a brand name, today 
the product has no identity and he 
sells price, service, new uses. 

More and more customer compa- 
nies, in their campaigns to reduce 
costs, are strengthening their buy- 
ing departments with higher grade 
technical talent. Suppliers have to 
send out equally high-caliber tech- 
nical salesmen. 

So great are the demands for 
technical selling talent that manu- 
facturing companies have difficulty 
in maintaining high standards of 
selling skill as well. 

“Though technical skill is every- 
where more and more essential in 
industrial selling,” says John Sar- 
gent of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, “today’s killing competition 
more than ever dictates high-level 
selling skills to go with it.” 

This does not mean that customer 
executives need to play hide-and- 
seek for fear of high-pressure sales 
tactics. As a matter of fact, a 
high-octane salesman might find it’s 
suicide to sell the customer a car- 
load of a product that only grows 
old and moldy in the back room. 

—PHILIP GUSTAFSON 


REPRINTS of “How to Sell Today” 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy 
or $7.00 per 100 postpaid from 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H_ St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


ff 
~ 
Smee 


says J. M. Durham, 
Denver District Manager, Garlock Ine. 


“Because of the limited size of our sales staff,” Mr. 
Durham adds, “we found that in-person contacts could be 
made with customers only three to four times a year. Then 
we began phoning between regular visits. Now we average 
nine or ten contacts—and our sales reflect the difference.” 


In selling, the number of contacts is important—for the 
greater the contacts, the greater the sales. Your telephone 
can boost both. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
ud 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Washington, D.C. to Philadelphia .. 65¢ 
Cincinnati to Detroit ........ £85¢ 
Nashville to Chicago ....... . $1.15 
San Francisco to Salt Lake City . . . $1.35 
Tulsa, Okla. to New York . ... . . $1.70 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 














Old remedies harm nation’s health 


AN EARLY LESSON in first aid teaches that 
unskilled handling of the patient may aggra- 
vate his injuries. 

Some similar admonition should be given to 
those who will soon be a part of government. 
Economies, like people, can suffer painful com- 
plications from misguided good intentions. 

This was demonstrated after the nasty eco- 
nomic accident of 1929. Politicians, govern- 
ment appointees and passing economists pre- 
scribed a heavy dosage of political remedies 
without even making the patient comfortable. 

Among the elixirs whipped up in those days 
was the Walsh-Healey Act, concocted to elimi- 
nate sweatshops. This Act is still in force. Serv- 
ing no other present purpose, it might as well 
be put to use as a warning to those who pro- 
pose government nostrums to stimulate growth, 
relieve the infirmities of age, make work for the 
jobless, and build schools. 

Congress passed Walsh-Healey in 1936 after 
the Supreme Court had declared the National 
Industrial Recovery Act illegal. The intention 
was to continue the wage, hour and child labor 
provisions that had been part of the NRA codes. 
The Act provided that manufacturers and sup- 
pliers doing business with the government 
must pay “not less than the prevailing mini- 
mum wages in the locality in which the ma- 
terials, supplies, articles or equipment are to 
be manufactured or supplied under said con- 
tract.” 

It authorized the Secretary of Labor to set 
the minimum wage but it did not establish 
how this should be done or define what it 
meant by a locality. The Act was intended as 
a stop-gap measure until Congress could enact 
more comprehensive legislation. Such legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1938. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act—popularly called the Wage- 
Hour Law—set standards to which all busi- 
nesses must conform if they engage in inter- 


state commerce. Many of the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, which bind government 
contractors, are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the Wage-Hour Law. The result is 
confusion, and expense, both for government 
—which means ‘axpayers—and for those who 
take government contracts. 

Since the law provides no definite guides 
for the setting of minimum wages, various 
Secretaries of Labor have used various meth- 
ods to reach a decision. As a result, although 
the national minimum wage has been $1, the 
minimum in industries with government con- 
tracts has been set as high as $2.846. 

Because a “locality” is not defined, Secre- 
taries frequently have established a whole in- 
dustry as a locality, although plants were in 
different parts of the country with different 
local customs, different working conditions, 
different employment practices, and different 
wage levels. 

Part of the difficulty is that the Secretary 
must apply to a dynamic economy a law en- 
acted in depression. A plant with a missile or 
space contract may require such unusual skills 
that no one else in the local community is 
doing similar work. 

Changes in skill are not confined to defense 
industries. They go on in medicine and educa- 
tion as well as in all fields of private activity. 

The federal legislative process is not geared 
to this kind of change. Laws once passed con- 
tinue in effect long after their original purpose 
is forgotten and their original goals accom- 
plished. Federal action taken now to stimulate 
growth, improve education or help old people 
can easily prove a costly encumbrance tomor- 
row. Some federal official, like the Secretary of 
Labor today, may perforce be fighting sweat- 
shops when the country’s real need is to en- 
courage the mass ingenuity that results when 
people are left free to solve their own problems. 
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